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Bust the Blues! 


* the Blues quicker than Judge. If you « 
lieve me, try it! 


The next time you get the Blues, just beat 
nearest news-stand, plunk down a dime and 
say “JUDGE” and your worries are over. 


There are 202 Blues-killers in the current 


that will smash the worst known case of Blues 


ereens. 


cures his patients all up. But you won't min 
matter of fact you'll enjoy it. You'll almost w 
Blue tor the sake of being pulled clear out of tl 


again. 


Just one word of caution! 


or up by the North Pole. Or some place like 
these d LVS of retined civilization vou I] find a 9% 


everywhere. 


those forlorn spots, tell us and we'll send 


you. Five dollars a year, 1o cents a week. 








HERE’S nothing will bust the worst known case of 


lon’t  be- 


it to the 
a nickel, 


issue of 
Judge—202 jokes, stories, funny pictures and_ articles 


to smith- 


And thzs cure lasts! Of course, you have to keep it up: 
treatment once a week. It’s only a foolish doctor who 


d. Asa 
ant to get 
1e depths 


Don't get Blue if you can’t get Judge—that’s awful! 
Of course, it could only happen out in the Sahara Desert 


that. In 


rT va hnews- 


dealer with the world’s best little Blues-killer ‘most 


But if you think seriously of going way off to one of 


Judge to 
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How I Improved My Memory 


In One Eveni ng 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


Addison 


course 1 pla 
Sims of Seattle. 


“O' you! Mr. 

“If I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 


the United States, many of whom I h 
but once, I can call ins tantly on 
meeting them.” 

That is all right for you, 





whose names 


Mr. Roth,” I in- 
terrupted, ‘you have given years to it. But 
how about me?” 





Now I am sure of myself, and co t, and 
hu 





1 1 
be as slient as a spnhins 


of people 
N I 








luncheon of the Seattle Rotary 
Club three years ago in May. 
This is a pleasure indeed. I 


haven't laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation 
work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I 
must say it is not my usual habit 

»‘‘listen in’’ even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my que stion 
before I could get it out. ‘He will show 
you a lot more wonderful things than that, 
bef fore the evening is Over. 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room the 
toast-master was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?"” Why he asked this I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd of 
60 men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for good measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 





%t numbers, parcel post 








“Of Course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims of 
“Mr. Jones,"’ he replied, ‘I can teach you 
the secret ol a good memory in ¢ gras evenin 


This is not a guess, ne ause I have done it wit th 
thousands of pupil In the first of seven 
simple.lessons hens amy It 1ave prepared for home 
study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like p laying a 
fascinating game. I will prove it to you. 

He didn't have to prove it. His course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first 
was the most surprised man in 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour, how to remember a lis st of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward and 
back without a single mist 

That first lesson stuck. 
Six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott. Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 


3roadway, and one of the 


I _suppose I 


lesson, 











take 
And so did the other 
























rates and anything else Ts in 
the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 400 OOO ‘*May I take occasion to state 
When I met Mr. Roth 9 that I regard your service in 
-W TOL 1 > a giving this system to the work 
which you may be sure people have paid $5 or $7 for one of our as a public benefaction. The 
I did the first chance I got Self-Improvement Courses—and remem wonderful simplicity of the 
he rather bowled me ber no one was asked to pay until he had method, and the ease with 
} : five days to examine the course in his own which its principles may be 
over by saying, in his howe acauited: capeclally angeal. to 
quiet, modest way: ; Until the Independent Corporation me. I may add th at f alre ady 
‘There is nothing mi- published the “Roth Memory Course had occasion to test the effec 
>, te tiveness of the first two lessons 
y ulou ab t my re- Pars AgOn Shorthand, fastery of : 
Pat ous about Speech, “Drawing Art and Cartooning, in the preparation for trial of in 
membering anything I ‘Reading Character at Sight,” “How to important action in which I am 
want to remember, Write — Stories, Super-Salesmanship, about to engagt 
ae and other personal development courses, = cea a 
whether it be names, faces where could anyone buy similar courses for Mr , Mc Manu dt a 
figures, facts or something less than $15 to $75? 1 R ) strong 
I have read in a magazine. Because we want to add two hundred ' th course is price- 
‘'y ir . thousand more names to our list of satisfied can absolute an 
You can do this just as customers at an early date, we are making on my memory now I can 
easy as I do. Any one call the came’ of most anv 
with an average mind can man I have met re—and 
learn quickly to do exactly am getting er all the 
the same x5 whicl i ar rember any 
ume _ thing ch R 1 P : 5 ’ oe 
eem so miraculous when ( egular Frice ) re 4 ; 
1 eTS ¢ me , 
I do them. 
as ” r 15 to $75 once I have 
ie. ena: sien. Others sell from $ o $ poet 2 he 
OT “was : P : m tr j 
continued Mr. Roth, was Act quickly as this special opportunity easy et Street 4 
riginally very faulty. may be open for only a short time. Many dresses are iS easy 
» - »a-ald Ff r f forgetting 
"es, it was— ally poor purchasers have written letters similar to The old fear of rge ig 
i a. “edie p J Robert P Downs, of Detroit, Mich., who (you know what that is) has 
emory. On meeting a recently wrote ee oe 
man I would lose his name ‘I can’t see how you ask so little, while “scared stiff” o y feet— 
in thirty seconds, while others with far inferior courses get from hecause 1 wats “et 
now there are probably $20 to $80 for theirs.’ couldn't remember what 
10,000 men and women in I wanted to say 






































» be able to swit ig Seé 
your fr 1 L se ta v 
everything you want to remembe 
This Roth course >» Ww T ? 
h € 
Si we took up t r 
¢ ir office say “‘I ¢ I 
think W 1 t mi I rf 
. ae that rig W r ‘I can’t remember,” 
Seattle or “I must k up | ey ee 
they are right there w the swer— 
like a shot 
Have you ever ard M Smith"? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, of J e & Co., 
Seattle, Wast Here is just a bit from a letter of 
his that I saw last week 
“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth has 
a most remarkable Memory Course t is simple, and 
easy as falling off a log Yet with one hour a day of 
practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can y 
his memory 100 in a week and 100 in 6 
My a » don’t wait the A 
id t Corporati f M Rot 
e wha er r 
lends 1 increase p r 








urse, ne Aa 


vy to the President of the Independent 





















So confident is the I , ( t ee 
pu ts of the Rot le ( rs at 
you have a rt ee i I r 
how eas\ 4 > rt v to 
double 1eN wer at t 
are W irs € ex na 

Don't y M I t coup 

r ite 4 he cor ete e wil 
: all S$ prepaid, at 6 A you n 
take ivat t e spe ul ff ¢ e $2.00 

are Ge" ré s fied se 1 ick 

time wit « aay alter y re A; c 1 
Ww we thing 

Ont ther ha if y are as pleased a 
t 1 t en and women w ‘ 
the € se vy $3.00 in fu t. ¥ 
take no risk and y have everythi gal 
mail the couy w before t remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. Independent Corporation, Dept. R-11, 
319 Sixth Aver New York. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Dndependent Vorporation 


Dept. R-11, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 





Gentlemen: Please mail me The Roth Memory 
Course for 5 days’ free trial. If decide to keep it I 
will remit $3, the Special Price Otherwise I will ret 


it to you. It is understood that this « 


under no obligation whatsoever 





on put 
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“In a money-splurging period the kind of merchandise which evidences prosperity, which ‘makes a showing, always rides the crest of the wave.” 


ENESEE Street in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is a broad 
and sightly thoroughfare. 


Business structures have en- 

croached upon the lower reaches, 

but along the greater part of its 

length the houses, solid, dignified 

and mansion-like, stand aloof on 

spacious lawns amidst ancient 

tree growth. A more than re- 

spectable locality, and. up to the 

vear 1921, wholly safe for resident or 

wavfarer. Beginning with last summer 

it suffered an abrupt change of character. 
Then any person whose apparel and 

bearing suggested the possession of a bank 

account or a spare five-dollar bill, entered 

those precincts at his financial peril. For 

those spacious yards had been invaded by 

an alien horde. If a huge ZVpsy caravan 

of automobiles had poured into town, 


BUCK UP, BUSINESS! 


Ill. 


Hang-over 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


chosen that particular street for its tres- 
pass, and pre-empted all the unoc« upied 
territory, the effect could not have been 
much different. Every make of car, and 
most years, back into the mechanical dark 
ages of one-lungers and chain drives, were 
represented. All were for sale: “Easy 
Terms,” “Your Own Price,” “Sacrifice for 
Cash,” “No Reasonable Offer Refused,” 
“Less Than the Cost of the Tires.” 


40 


That Gasoline Jag, and the 


Baxter Street, of the old-clothes 
period, might have transplanted 
bodily its ancient slogans to that 
distant spot. 

Should you, as passer-by, in- 
cautiously pause in your prog- 
ress, a silver-tongued hypnotist 
was instantly at your shoulder. 
weaving spells, pronouncing in- 
cantations full of magic ending 
in the soft-toned word,**dollars”’ ; 
seducing your attention to his assorted 
vehicles at most extraordinary prices only 
less astonishing than the vehicles them- 
And when you escaped from his 
passionate pleadings, it were well that 
you, departing, looked yourself carefully 
over lest the spellbinder might have 
slipped one of his cars into your pocket 
or pinned it to your coat-tails as he orated. 

Such was the condition of Genesee 


selves. 
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Street, Syracuse, in the spring of 1921, and 
on through the summer. In October I 
passed through the enchanted thorough- 
fare again. Most of the lawns, though 
still seamed and barred with tracks, were 
delivered from the spell, and vacant. In 
some few there huddled the rear-guard of 
that wheeled and tired army, gaunt, de- 
crepit, tragic veterans still waiting for 
the purchaser who never came. What 
had become of the others? Sold? Given 
away? Retrieved by 
the owners? Or dis- 
solved into their origi- 
nal elements by wear 
and decay? I was 
unable to ascertain; 
they had left no trail 
behind. But inquiry 
did develop how and 
whence and why the 
army of autos had got 
there, and thereby 
hangs the tale of the 
motor trade’s worst 
crisis, now trium- 
phantly surmounted, 
though not without 
severe casualties. 
Those cars, put into 
the hands of “distress 
salesmen” and = auc- 
tioneers who had 
hired that space be- 
cause they couldn't 
afford building rents, 
belonged to owners 
who could no longer 
afford to run them. 
Men who had lost 
their jobs. Men who 
had overstrained their 
credit. Men who, in 
a boom past, had 
counted upon a super- 
boom future. Men 
whose wives were de- 
termined upon “keep- 
ing up with the 
Joneses” and the 
Joneses’ new car, if 
the baby had to go 
without shoes! Men 
who were willing to 
give up butter in order 
to buy gasoline and 
presently found them- 
selves confronting the 
prospect of giving up 
bread as well. They 
represented, as vic- 
tims, the false stimu 
lation of the automo- 
bile trade. (Auto- 
mobiles, be it remembered, were not 
peculiar in this respect; there was the 
same over-stimulus in all lines of business 
in the spendthrift period; worse in several 
other lines than in motor-vehicles, but 
most conspicuous in the latter.) The 
trade itself engineered it and the move- 
ment was supported by a loose and lenient 
banking policy which also failed to look 
beyond the boom to its inevitable sue- 
cessor, the gloom on the other side. 
When the banks pulled in their horns, 
which is to say their loans, they  re- 
enforced the wheeled army of Genesee 
Street with another class of recruits, 
used cars taken in trade by optimistic 
dealers, as part payment on new cars. 


When the summer slump came, the 
dealers, pressed by the banks, had to 
have money and have it quick. New 
cars they could not sell. They were 
overstocked, and the market had died on 
them. Perhaps, they could get money on 
the second-hand ones if they cut prices 
deep enough. Anyway, they had to try. 
There wasn’t space in their sales-rooms to 
handle the accumulated veterans; hence, 
the long secondary processsion into the 





“The owner was startled. ‘I ain't trying to sell it. 


Syracuse throughfare. turned into an 
open-air market, and into scores of other 
Genesee Streets in scores of other cities 
which, under pressure of like circum- 
stances, developed this new-style Gaso- 
line Alley. It was a general and perilous 
status. Another line of trade with less 
courage and resourcefulness to face ad- 
verse conditions could hardly have come 
through without widespread disaster. 

Two and a half years ago when every- 
body had money (or was spending it as if 
they had) and the blithe chant of an 
endless prosperity filled the air, an old 
banker perpetrated a grim and truthful 
pun to which no one paid any heed at the 
time: 


“We're all drunk on gasoline, and when 
we wake up in the morning we're going 
to have a bad hang-over of auto-intoxi- 
cation.” 

The used car glut of to-day is the logical 
hang-over of that two-years-long jag. 

What led up to the present situation 
was, of course, the after-war boom. Ina 
money-splurging period the kind of mer- 
chandise which evidences prosperity, 
which “makes a showing,” always rides 

the crest of the wave. 
: Furs and diamonds 

for women;  auto- 
mobiles for men. Not 
that motor cars be- 
long in the economic 
class with furs and 
diamonds; only a 
small fraction can be 
reckoned as_ strictly 
luxuries. The bulk 
and body of the trade 
is in cars which are 
practical necessities, 
and above them is a 
class which may be 
designated as prime 
conveniences. But, 
unfortunately, the 
public at large was 
buying cars on a 
luxury basis; that is 
to say, the typical 
purchaser was the 
man who let himself 
be saddled with a 
more expensive type 
than he could legiti- 
mately afford. <A 
$4,000 income is in- 
compatible with a 
$3,000 car. But the 
country was full of 
such ill-matched and 
uneconomic combina- 
tions in 1919-1920. 
Why not? The good 
times were going to 
Jast indefinitely, and 
the way to support 
them was to spend! 
The factories sent 
forth an unbroken 
line of vehicles, chug- 
ging at full speed to 
the waiting arms of 
the public. 

Then the public 
lost its job, or came 
to its senses, or both. 
It ceased to be recep- 
tive. But the fac- 
tories, keyed up to 

super-production, couldn’t seem to stop. 
They forced their output upon the dealers, 
and those unfortunate distributors, in 
order to get rid of the wheeled hordes 
which were calling for their dollars faster 
than they could earn, borrow or beg 
them, had to make disastrous price con- 
cessions, and, above all, accept used cars 
on trade-in at almost any exorbitant 
price the customer chose to ask. Some 
way, somehow, but not sometime 

immediately !—those new cars from the 
factory had to be disposed of. Ninety 
per cent. of all new car purchases are 
made on the basis of the dealer’s taking 
the old car in part payment. When 

Continued on page 8) 
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THE COST OF PEACE 











By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


k HAVE been listening to a lot of talk 

about the cost of war; indeed everyone ts 

paving in one way or another his share in 
the terrific bill for wars long past as well as recent. 
So we are happy to-day over the scrapping of 
some battleships, while the taxpayer has begun 
to take new hope and courage as he has watched 
the work of the Conference on the Limitation of 
({rmament. 

But what of the cost of peace? Is peace so 
cheap that we can have it for the asking? Rather 
it is so precious that we must look earnestly for 
ways to preserve it and be ready to work and pay 
for it as we would for an insurance policy on na- 
tional safety and personal prosperity. We know 
to our cost that it can take only one to make a 
war; but it takes at least two to make a peace. 
What price are we willing to pay for peace, for 
stable and healthy international relations? How 
can we best work to such ends and what must be 
the ways of our bargain and union for peace? 


His needs 
and his prosperity are to a great extent the meas- 


toa man he must be able to pay for it. 


ure of the success of your own business. If he is 
in trouble it is to your interest to help him as 
much as you wisely can, if he owes you money, to 
try to keep him out of bankruptcy, and if he falls 
ill or if he is likely to be the victim of a hold-up 
it is common sense and common humanity to urge 
him to get a doctor or to sound an alarm yourself. 
For reasons as simple as these the peace and pros- 
perity of other countries is of vital interest to us 
as Americans. 

It is easy to see that the same holds true if you 
are a consumer and the other chap a producer of 
articles that vou need and want; for the state of 
trade and the problem of unemployment are not 
only local matters; they are of concern to the 
nation as a whole. Years ago an experienced 
American politician said, “the tariff is a local is- 
sue,” and thereby described the narrow view- 
point of many of our tariff makers in Congresses 
Instead our tariff is a national 















































The cost of wars has been beyond real and com- past and present. 
plete calculation; lives, money, spiritual as well as — affair with its direct bearing on our international | 
material values, all have paid toll. These losses position and relations. 
and the diversion of capital from productive uses This, of course, is also true of many other mat- | 
to unproductive consumption have brought a_ ters, of our shipping policies, of Panama Canal 
grim tax collector to your door and to mine. In- tolls, of national defence, of oil, and of banking } 
deed war is like an octopus, stretching out its and finance in general. It is especially true of 
arms across the generations to force us to pay for peace and of foreign affairs. Here we have been Wy) 
the wars of our grandfathers as it will also make _ particularly weak and blind for we have been so © 
our children’s children unto unnumbered genera- — much concerned in local conditions that we have  @ 
tions pay for the wars of our times. failed to see that our own interests and business | 

If we include the capitalized value of human are not at all local. They are no longer merely 1 
lives destroyed, the reparations demanded, ship- domestic matters; the policy of minding only our 
ping and cargo losses, the loss in production, war own business endangers that business as well as 
relief costs, and losses to neutrals the World Peace the prosperity of the rest of the world on which 
Foundation says we get a “financial handicap” we ourselves depend so much. Whether we like 
laid on the world since 1914 of about $350,000,- it or not we need most of all to-day the inter- 
000,000. But by this time both arithmetic and national sense, the mind and vision that include 
imagination break down. The world has been to knowledge and conception of foreign affairs and of 
a ghastly party and this is the morning after. the relations of one country to another. We need 

The result of our headache and heartache is a it in business and we need it above all inthe 
curious sort of remorse, and a one-sided set of | problem of peace. 
good resolutions. We are quite pleased that It is the A BC of salesmanship to study your 
America is to the front in proposing naval ratios possible buyer, to know what his point of view is 
and in making proud phrases on peace. Indeed and to understand his necessities. For this rea- 
there are some who wish to go further and pretend — son the national and domestic politics and eco- 
that there are no more gangs or gunmen in the nomics of other countries have a direct bearing 
world; they are ready to say that no one ever on our own, for trade and peace and war are often 
munched an apple in Eden and to replace the dependent on external forces. Here we are in 
eagle by the ostrich as the real American bird. sore need of a stronger foreign service; for one of 
Such ideas are, of course, unadulterated 100 per the best investments for peace is a better and 
cent. nonsense. If we are to have peace we must — stronger diplomatic and consular service. If your 
be ready to pay for it, and to enjoy it we can have Congressman votes against bills and appropria- 
no monopoly of it. It is not a matter of charity — tions for the improvement of our foreign service, 
but of co-operation; peace is not only a national — it is time you got another Congressman, for he is 
affair, for to be real and true it must be interna- voting against the promotion of peace based on 
tional. So come the clear and personal questions correct. information and friendly international 
to each one of us—what are we willing to do: how _ relations. 
much are we ready to give to help on international Outside of the field of politics is the whole mat- 
peace? ter of Red Cross work and of various relief socie- 

In one sense the problem is a plain business ties. To help in restoring normal conditions 
proposition as simple in Wall Street as at the abroad and to relieve suffering and starvation, 
corner grocery. If you are going to sell something (Concluded on page 68) 
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Physiology. 


mystic East. There 


rertising. This 








is a page from : . nied 
the New Yori: who worship idols. These 


rectory. have been handed to us 


By SEVERANCE JOHNSON 


patients and prospective patients, and it 
also has its full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements designed to reach as far as the 
farthest limits of a newspaper’s circula- 


The first object of chiropractic assault 


The doctor 


and his drugs must be destroyed. Talk 
with a chiropractor and usually he will 
begin with the subject of medicine. He 
will curse it with all the appropriate words 
of the chiropractic vocabulary. And if 
he thinks you may be influenced more by 
what you read, he will hand you some such 
pamphlet as The Chiropractic Educator 


), which says: 


“IDOLS OF MUD 


DX., Fae. 


Posr geaoua geese “By Harry E. Vepper, 
aeSeisaes coca" “p Chi 
— meet Professor and Author of ¢ hiropractic 


“Tf one travels in the Orient, one sees 
on every hand, in beautifully carved 
temples, the marvelous products of the 


can be seen 


: - the idols . . . And daily there visit these 
Phe Chiroprac- places... the worshipers of pagan 
tors believe in ad- : 

gods. 


“Here in America there are millions 


idols are 


City telephone di- idols of mud. They are the ideas, which 


through past 


generations. We follow these ideas. We 
worship them as the pagan worships the 


It condemns all drugs. It asserts that idol, not because they appeal to our 


tic, described in a preceding article, its system of “adjusting” spinal “sub- reason, but because we have accepted 
is largely due to its formidable and luxations,”” of pushing spinal kinks into blindly the things we have 


far-reaching 


10,000 place by hand, is the only true way to 
hand healers have united in one great heal. 
publicity drive to conquer public opinion. 


been taught. 


“That the average physician is sincere, 
there isno doubt. That medicine is built 
Chiropractic proganda utilizes every on a wrong premise is an equal certainty. 


They have organized every agency to weapon of attack from the rapid fire, The real test of value is in results deliv- 
short range machine gun to the big ered. That medicine produces perma- 


reach and move the popular mind. 


On the cover of one chiropractic pam-  calibered cannon aimed to strike beyond nent results or eliminates 
phlet, called “The Chiropractic Field,” is the horizon. It has its leaflets, pam- disease is a myth, and every schoolboy 
phlets, booklets, which each chiropractor knows it. Yet, we continue to poison our 


printed this significant foreword: 
“The greatest 


before us... . 
It is a Con- 
flict of Ideas.” 

Exactly. 
Chiropractic 
publicity aims 
to incite con- 
flict. It is 
combative. 
It is revolu- 
tionary. It 
would — over- 
throw medi- 
cine and sur- 
gery. It 
would cast 
into the pit 
nearly all the 
discoveries of 
modern — sci- 
ence, — which 
relate to the 
treatment and 
cure of dis- 


ease. 











Slight subluxations at this point will cause so-called headaches, eye nN 


diseases, deafness, epilepsy, vertigo, insomnia, wry neck, etc 









2 A slight subluxation of a vertebra in this part of the spine is the cause 2 
of so-called throat trouble, neuralgia, goitre, nervous prostration, etc. 
g Th arrow head marked No. 3 locates the part of the spine wherein 3 


subluxations will cause so-called bronchitis and felons. 
















4 A vertebral subluxation at this point causes so-called nervousness. @ 





Stomach and liver troubles, enlarzement of the spleen, pleurisy and a 
score of other troubles, so-called, are caused by subluxations in this part § 
of the spine. 


6 Here we find the cause of so-called gall stones 6 
7 Bright's disease, diabetes, floating kidney, skin disease and boils, 
are caused by nerves being pinched in the spinal openings at this point. 7 


8 Regulations of such troubles as so-called appendicitis, peritonitis, lum- 
ago, etc., follow Chiropractic adjustments at this point 


9 Why have so-called constipation when Chiropractic adjustments at this 
part of the spine will remove the cause? 


3 






10 A slight slippage of one or both innominate bones will likewise produce 
so-called sciatica, together with many “diseases” of the pelvis 








This kind of literature is being used with telling effect. It will be noted that the cause of everything from 
Bright's disease to pneumonia lies in the spinal column. This list of ailments “due 
to spinal defects” is by no means a com ple te one 


the cause of 


is pours out in large quantities among his bodies with the stuff—Idols of Mud.” 


A t t h i s 
point an extra 
shot is taken 
at the sur- 
geons. 

“That 60 
per cent. of 
the operations 
performed to- 
day are un- 
called for is a 
well-known 
fact. More 
I d oO ] Ss oO f 
Mud,” writes 
Mr. Vedder, 
DC., Pa. 

A - similar 
sort of ma- 
chine gun fire 
was encoun- 
tered by me in 
talking with a 
“graduate of 
the National 
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College of Chiropractic of Chicago,” as 
this chiropractor introduced himself. I 
simply told him I did not feel well, that I 
had asked several doctors what was the 
matter, and all had said they could find 
nothing. 

“Read this,” replied the chiropractor 
instantly, and therewith he pulled out of 
a bulging pocket a little leaflet, entitled 
“101 Reasons Why You Should ‘Try 
Chiropractic.” T saw that it was pub 
lished by the Chicago institution from 
which he hailed. Among paragraphs 
which compelled attention were these: 

“This little booklet lists 101 diseases in 
which medicine is admittedly a failure 
therefore, 101 reasons why you should try 
chiropractic. 

“In every one of these diseases relief 
can come only upon removal of the cause 
of the disorder. This is exactly why 
chiropractic succeeds—because it removes 
the cause, which is deficient nerve supply 
of the affected parts. 

“You have in your spine one or more 
misplaced vertebrae which are pressing 
on the nerves that pass between the 
vertebrae from the spinal cord to different 
parts of the body. At the point where the 
nerve is impinged (pressed upon) the 
nerve impulses are blocked and never 
reach the organ for which they were in- 
tended. The organ thus deprived 
innervation (nerve force) fails to func- 
tionate (work) and loses its 
Vital resistance. Functional 7), 
or organic disease then de- 
velops. Depending upon 
contributing factors, any — and 
one of the diseases listed in 
this pamphlet will develop.” 

In the list I found the 
names of 101 diseases, and 


other 


Chiropractors hare 
their publications, 
are filled with testimonials 
matter 
lated to convince the skep- 
tical that the Chiropractic 
idea ts a good one. 
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against each one quotations 
from medical authorities 

from which the pamphleteer 
had made chiropractic capi- 
tal. For example, against 
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practic standpoint, thus serv- 
ing as educational material 
building up a wholesome 





“Cancer of the Stomach” 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF DRUGLESS HEALING 


regard for this method of 





was printed, “Medical treat- Vol. 6 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, JANUARY, 1921 


practice.” 


No. I : , 
Speaking of still other 








ment is only palliative, and 
is, therefore, unsatisfactory. 
... (Hughes, Practice of Medicine; 
Eleventh Edition, p. 233.) ‘The course 
of gastric carcinoma is invariably toward 
a fatal issue, death usually taking place 
before the expiration of two years.’ 
Anders, Practice of Medicine, Seventh 
Edition, p. 777.) 

Nearly all of the most virulent, most 
insidious, most treacherous diseases that 
affect mankind were named in that list. 
And when I had finished looking it over, 
and before I could speak, the chiropractor, 
as if reading my mind, interjected: 

“No matter what you may think of 
chiropractic, try it.” 

I did not argue the subject, for I could 
very clearly see how one really suffering 
from one of those 101 i ve *s, and be- 
cause of his physician’s frankness realizing 
that medicine could avail little, would 
instinctly reach out for chiropractic, like 
a drowning man for a straw. 

The source of most of the chiropractic 
literature is the Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic, at Davenport, Ia., truly named, 
the “Chiropractic Fountain Head.” 
From this school of 2,000 students there 
graduates each year an ever-increasing 
number of practitioners, and each one of 


them is supplied with an inexhaustible 
quantity of chiropractic propaganda of 
every sort to distribute. Its presses, 
which are spoken of in the school’s 1921 
“Announcement” as “The Prettiest Print- 
ing Plant in America,” produce all kinds 
of newspaper advertisements, of the big 
calibered cannon variety, ready to be 
exploded by local chiropractors in what- 
ever periodical they may think will bring 
them the most patients. These advertise- 
ments carry cuts and illustrations, de- 
signed especially to strike the eve of the 
sick and suffering, interspersed with 
startling testimonials of patients who are 
said to have been healed by chiropractic 
and want the glad news cried from the 
housetops. 

In speaking of the machine gun, short 
range type of literature, supplied by the 
Palmer presses, the school’s “*Announce- 
ment” says: 

“Various pamphlets, treating all charac- 
ters and kinds of diseases, are printed and 
supplied to the field with the names of the 
Chiropractors and their addresses printed 
on the cover. These pamphlets are 
written by experts along the lines of dis- 
ease and each is explained from a chiro- 


kinds of publicity the ‘“An- 
nouncement” adds: 

“In our print shop we also publish The 
Chiropractic Educator, which is issued 
once a month and supplied to the field at 
a nominal This publication pro- 
vides a form of advertising, educational 
in character, which is covered by no 


cost. 


other. Chiropractors in the field to-day 
order the Educator by the thousand 
lots, have them distributed to their 


prospective patients, and thus build up 
an educational campaign in their com- 
munities which proves of great value in 
gaining and holding business.” 

Just how the local chiropractor utilizes 
the ammunition manufactured at the 
Palmer plant may be seen by the following 
case. A friend, who feared that his lungs 
were affected and that he might have to 
quit business in New York and go to the 
Adirondacks, asked me if I thought he 
could be healed by chiropractic and thus 


avoid “banishment to the woods,” as he 
expressed it. 
“Why not ask a chiropractor this 


question?” I replied. “Let us learn what 
he says.” 
Accordingly, my friend called up a 


(Continued on page 64) 
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IN THE FOG 


HAT follows is an atlempt to 

put down precisely, ere Time 

and man’s natural imagination 
can play tricks with them, the facts as 
they happened. 

In the first place I will say that my 
French. She came to the 
United States when a little girl, married 
an American—my father—and became 
altogether of her adopted land. But 
though she never did go back to France, 


mother is 


she always kept up, through letters, 
some sort of touch with her French 








“Tt was strange, 


] remember I thought, hou 


By JAMES HOPPER 


Illustrated by WILLIAM C, MceNULTY 


numerous tribe, half 
who hold on hard to their 


relatives—a sturdy, 
peasant stock, 
own. 

It was in this way that I, 
heard of them: vaguely, through small 
things dropped now and then by her, 
from this correspondence. But [think 
she never did tell me of my Unele Svl- 


as a bo . 


vain. 
in play, and not listening. 
she did not tell me. 
(Anvway, 
birthday, a desperately 


Or if she did, I was then absorbed 


But L think 


elghteenth 
wish of 


Ww hen, on Thi 


strong 


mine came true, and my father told me 
[ could go to Paris and study painting, 
together with visions of glorious — toil 
there came to me the thought of how 
jolly it would be, once in France to go 
down to the family seat in Burgundy, 
and there make acquaintance with these 
uncles and aunts, who, in 
my mind, lived so dim and tenuous an 
existence, 

I will sav right away that the trip 
across, in a stout English packet, was an 
uneventful one. Except for what hap- 
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in this fog he looked far, 


alth ugh I felt him near.” 
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pened half way across, which I shall now 
try to put down faithfully, elusive as 
the thing is, and hard to catch. 

I remember I had been talking to the 
third mate, a pleasant young fellow. I 
had been standing at the foot of the 
ladder that led up to the bridge and, 
leaning over the side, had been gazing 
at the shifting whirls of the fog which 
had drawn close about the ship. He 
came along, on his way to his watch, 
looked at his timepiece, and evidently 
finding he had still a few minutes, came 
over companionably to my side. 

“See that water down there?” he said 
nodding toward the — black-blue and 
opaque depths which made a margin 
between us and the fog. ‘Well, you'll 
probably never pass ever again over this 
particular square of this sea. And 
probably no one Pa 
else, either.” 
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* Broke n-backed, she ke is "7 
stood there, and pecred p 
up at me with her 
red - lidded eyes. 

He r hands now 

went out to me, 

ean and claw 


) 
tik 
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I asked. 
chin up toward the 
captain was pacing 
“The old man,” he whispered. ‘He's 
a queer one. Always about, 
trying to find a current that will make a 
shorter route. He's off the 
That's why I say you've 
this particular spot of this water before, 
and probably never will be—nor anyone 


“How is that?” 
He threw his 
bridge, which the « 


nosing 


lanes how, 
never been on 


else.’ 

Upon which, looked) at his 
watch again, he said good-by -and ran 
lightly up the ladder, 

I myself went up, after a moment 
not to the bridge, but to the hurricane 
deck. 

Up there, the fog was at once lighter 
and more than below. It 
was more enveloping in that it drew about 
one on all sides, the high flat deck having 
nothing on it but the central smoke 
stack, and the rim of small boats 
on their cradles; and it was lighter 
because, evidently, it) did not 
extend up into the air, but rather 
lav, a shifting film, upon the sea: 

looking up, in fact, I could 
see faintly, through the upper 
and thinning lavers, the 
blue of the sky. Anyhow, 
in its very lightness there 
was mystery; in the lumin- 
ous whiteness of it, and in 
the way it held, netted with- 
in it, a light delicate as the 
moon’s opalescence; and 
then, also, in the way now 
and then, for a_ flitting 
moment = instantaneously 
gone, it would be shot 
through with the sun’s full 
gold. 

So I stood up 
that light and luminous 
smother, a bit as if I were 
fiving, free of earth and 
matter, the vibration itself 
of the packet beneath my 
feet another mystery, 
thus long before, taken with 
a sudden longing for action 

and its reality, I shook 
myself and began walk- 
ing. 

I was just rounding 
the smokestack, when 
I was stopped abruptly. 
Someone was there, be- 
fore me, in the fog 
someone just a_ little 
more visible than the 
fog. 

After a moment's 
poised hesitation, 
I stepped to the right 
to let him = pass. But 
he also stepped to that 

side, and 

we stood 


having 


eny eloping 


there, in 


stood 


again 

before 
each other. 

I moved 

She to the left; 

he moved 






that way too. It was one of those 
ridiculous maneuvers) which often take 
place between over-polite people trying 
to pass. Once 
other’s way. 

It was strange, 
how in this fog he 
I felt him near. 

I tried again. “I beg your pardon,” 
I murmured resolutely, and made to pass. 

But he was once more before me. 

Then a strange pricking cloak settled 
about me, and an electric tingle upon my 
tongue. For to one of those sudden 
rapier-like thrusts of the sun through 
the fog, for a flitting moment his face 
had been lit up: and this whitely illu- 
mined face, for that moment, had been 
like mine—had 
the hair, the lips, to every 


more, we stood in eacl 
I remember I thought. 
looked far, although 


been my face, to the 
eves, the nose, 
detail. 

And now, re-wrapped in the fog, in 
distinct yet near, in body he was like 
me—in height, in breadth, in line; like 
me he was, in the shape and carriage of 
the head, the contour of the bared head, 
and the sweep of the hair. Another | 
stood there, facing me, in the fog. 

I caught at myself strongly. “There's 
a mirror, I thought. ‘Some fool mirror 
left up here on this deck.” 

But of course, there was no mirror: 
how could there have been. “It’s some 
trick of the light.” I next thought 
“Some trick of the fog and light which 
throws back at me my shadow. Which 
paints me there against the fog as if 
myself stood there.” 

Then I noticed—with my heart now 
altogether stopped that he was wringing 
his hands. That he was wringing his 
hands, as if imploring me. 

I sav it now without shame: I fled. 
I turned on my convulsed with a 
yearning for light, for warmth, for close- 
packed human companionship, I slid 
down the ladder and, throwing myself 
violently against the thick door with its 
strong resisting springs, burst into the 
ship’s smoking-room, filled with tobacco 
smoke, filled with men at their pipes. 
filled with men at their beer, filled with 
men at their cards, filled with common, 
ordinary, and pleasingly gross men. 

By the next morning I had shaken off 
the oppression of the experience, and, 
looking back upon it, was able to laugh. 
It was a fine clear morning with a smooth 
bejeweled sea; up on the hurricane deck, 
I found what I deemed was a sufficient 
explanation. The big smoke-stack there 
was painted white—a_ peculiarly 
job of painting which had left it not only 


heels; 


good 


white, but smoothly so, as if enameled. 
In the fog yesterday, I thought, the re- 


fleeting qualities of this surface had been 
further enhanced by a watery film: 
against it, in a pale bursting of the sun 


through the haze, my body had been 
dimly mirrored. 
“Seared by my own shadow!” I jeered. 


“Literally scared by my own shadow!” 

This I believe to this day, of course. 
I must. But sincerity impels me_ to 
write into this memoir the discordant 
facts which threw over the whole thing 
a puzzling interest. 

In the first place, I discovered that, 
from this scene with my own reflection, 
I had come out with a sentence! 


(Concluded on page 0. 
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Can We Regulate War? 


AN we regulate war as we do pugilism? Not 
unless we allow the vanquished a substantial 
share of the gate receipts. 

We anathematized Germany for the introduction of 
unrestricted submarine and gas warfare because she 
was the brutal aggressor. But let us suppose that little 
Belgium, already under the German heel, had been the 
first to loose submarines against the enemy’s merchant- 
men, had been the first to route his divisions with poison 
gas—would we have applauded? Most assuredly. 
Our applause would still be echoing down the corridors 
of history. 

It is unreasonable to expect a man or a nation fighting 
desperately for life to give heed to Marquis of Queens- 
bery rules. The boys trained in our own encampments 
were taught to shoot, to stab, to club, to kick, to bite, 
if necessary, in hand-to-hand conflict. The old slogan 
“no hitting below the belt,’ would have sounded farcical 
to them. 

The use of aircraft against sleeping towns, of sub- 
marines against merchantmen, of poison gas against 
combatant and non-combatant alike can be effectively 
forbidden only if the side which otherwise faces sure 
defeat can be indemnified for taking a licking. And 
that would be magnificent—but not war. 


Labor—and Henry and Me 
Bi. news comes from Kansas of disturbances in 


the coal regions and the refusal of some of the 

miners, or at any rate of their wives, to abide by 
the rulings of the Kansas Industrial Court. The 
Constitutionality of Governor Allen’s pet idea is still 
to be passed on by the United States Supreme Court, 
hut in the meantime it may not be improper to voice 
an impression of the merely human side of this plan to 
settle industrial disputes. 

Governor Allen's essential idea, of the sincerity and 
altruism of which there is no question, was this—that 
when industrial disputes began to interfere with funda- 
mental needs of the public (with fuel, transportation, 
etc.) the State had the right to step in on behalf of 
the “Party of the Third Part” and stop them, mean- 
while compelling both the other parties, Labor and 
Capital, to make such compromises as seemed necessary. 

Now Governor Allen is a “regular”? American of the 
true Kansas type humorous, 
public-spirited, humane. In 
men like himself and “Will” White of Emporia, for 
instance, the Industrial Court might function with 
close to 100° efficiency. The “fclks’” would be con- 
fident of the good sense and justice of any two of their 
representative neighbors. But take certain Eastern 
Would the Polak and Lithuanian 


similarly secure? 


small-town -simple, 


a society composed of 


States for instance. 
miners feel or be 


We have the impression that the human equation is 
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a rather important item in the success of the Kansas 
It might be dangerous to trust to every 
might safely be entrusted 


experiment. 
State government what 
to “Henry and Me.” 


Fake News About Mexico 
R. E. J. DILLON repeats in his recent book, 
“Mexico on the Verge,” a story told him by 
supposedly informed persons in Washington of 
the poisoning in Mexico of a certain Englishman of 
the name of “Danall or Dalinn.” The stranger was 
invited to a luncheon given by some of the colleagues 
of President Obregon, and that was the last luncheon 
the poor fellow ever took. 
“Did you ever meet or hear of that Englishman?” 
Dillon was asked. 
“Yes,” he answered, “I did. And curiously enough 
I received the news of his death from Warsaw, and 
also from Paris, a fortnight ago. The details were 
slightly different and the name, too, was slightly differ- 
it was E. J. Dillon. So you see the yarn has gone 
two continents and reached me, the 


ent 
the rounds of 
principal dramatis persone from two sources!” 

This is one of several similar anecdotes given by Dr. 
Dillon of the more or less organized propaganda spread 
abroad in this and other countries to show that con- 
ditions in Mexico demand intervention. Dr. Dillon, 
an observer with a life-time of experience in world- 
politics, is favorably impressed with President Obregon, 
and finds that conditions in Mexico are altogether 
different from what they were under Carranza. How- 
ever that may be—and the subject is too big and con- 
troversial to be handled in a word here—everyone who 
knows anything about Mexico knows that the sort of 
thing he complains about is actually going on. It is 
not a pretty business, to say the least, and not in keep- 
ing with American notions of a square deal. 


The Budget 
UST as the Federal Reserve Bank System helped 
us immeasurably to win the war (that is tosay, 
our share of the war), so this bank system plus 
the Federal Budget is helping us to win the peace, 
particularly with a hard-working, efficient patriot like 
General Dawes giving the Budget its initial impetus 





and direction. 

Of course we must not expect the Budget to reform 
over night a “Congress that individually can spend a 
billion but collectively could not earn a million,” as 
some one has put it. But budgets have a way of exer- 
cising an hypnotic influence for thrift on the most opti- 
mistic imaginations. 

For example, now that we have the Budget we are 
not nearly so likely to squander the hundreds of 
millions we expect to save on naval expenditures. 
Without it we might have had fewer battleships but 
no more money. 
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THE GREENWICH VILLAGE OF REAL LIFE 


By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


URPRISING thing. They 
S are writing about Greenwich 

Village again. A regular 
revelry of it. Recent articles in 
The Saturday Evening Post, by 
Frank Ward O'Malley; in Vanity 
Fair, by George S. Chappell; in the 
New York Times, by Benjamin De 
Casseres; and, somebody told me, 
somewhere else. You might think 
that the far-famed Village had been 
pretty much “done”; that there 
was no longer journalistic point in 
the subject. Indeed, if all the 
words that have been written in the 
last several years about New York’s 
“Latin Quarter” were placed end 
to end they would extend how 
many miles, goodness knows! 

But that isn’t it. No, it’s not 
surprising (to one who wanders 
much there) that there should be a 
revival of writing about Greenwich 
Village. It’s time that somebody 
did take up the theme again. The 
subject was dropped awhile back 
by fiction and feature writers af 
just about the same time when 
Greenwich Village began to be 
most substantially interesting. But 
it’s altogether surprising that the 
writers of the recent articles are 
writing in much the same old way. 

The fame of Greenwich Village 
is entertaining to contemplate. 
Every once in a while when I meet 
in Indiana or in Iowa or in some 
other State of the Union a good 
jump away from Manhattan Is- 
land a young man of twenty-two, or 
forty-five, or something like that, 
who tells me that he has just got 


Illustrated by Walter Jack Duncan 
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The music is not classical; but it is effective 





that help to keep the villagers from g°tting too serious 











back from New York, what do I 

not now and then discover? Why, 
that he has not been to New York 
at all, or perhaps I should put it, 
that he has been to New York, so 
to say, only slightly, incidently 

. has been rather in Greenwich 

Village chiefly. Well, after all, 
New York City is not to-day fun- 
damentally so unlike St. Louis or 
Denver. But Greenwich Village 
is. 

Romantic young people, I have 
discovered, are not scarce in the 
land within whose minds the old 
saw we used to hear about Paris 
has altered to “see Greenwich \ 
lage and die.””. Who has not heard 
of its bizarrerie? That popularl) 
relished picture, “The Greenwich 
Village Follies,” has flourished 
through season after season. And 
life there is so thrillingly “free.” 
It is our own Montmartre. 

Some fifteen years ago. . . 
But let us for an instant or two flit 
back to the storyful dawn of 
Greenwich Village. I suppose 
you know that the first name for 











the place was “Sappokanican.”” At least, 
the first mention of the location occurs in 
Dutch records, in which reference is made 
to the Indian village of that name, where 
Hudson is supposed to have stopped for 
supplies. The site of this tiny village ts 
identified as lving east of the Gansevoort 
Market, just Fourteenth Street 
between Ninth the North 
River. 

To skip along: Peter Stuyvesant’s pre- 
decessor, Wouter Van Twiller, the second 
Dutch governor, conceived the pleasant 
idea of appropriating to himself, amongst 
other perquisites of his governorship, the 
Company «Farm called “number three.” 
and covering the whole of the future 
Ninth Ward, to be his own private to- 
bacco plantation. In colonial times the 
English called the place Greenwich, and 
because of its healthfulness and fertility 
it became a popular place of residence for 
well-to-do New Yorkers of that period. 

In 1822 the whole of the population of 
New York City (some 135,000 souls) in a 
couple of days or so moved up to Green- 
wich Village. That is, all that could get 
away did, because of the great vellow 
fever epidemic. Such a fast worker was 
Greenwich Village at that particular 
point of its career that a reverend gentle- 
man of the time is quoted as reporting 
that he had seen corn growing at the 
present intersection of West Eleventh 
and Fourth Streets on a Saturday morn- 
ing and on the following 


below 
Avenue and 
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little brick dwellings about it. There 
were giants in Greenwich Village in those 
days. (Though, doubtless, the esthetic 
of much of the Village to-day would be 
far from confirming them as such.) John 
La Farge had his studio here. And here, 
within a stone’s throw of that edifice of 
1840 for which it was designed, the Epis 
copal Church of the Ascension, at Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, he produced 
his chef d@urre, the great “Ascension.” 
Royal Cortissoz, art and literary critic for 
three decades of the New York Tribune 
and biographer of Whitelaw Reid, who 
took up West Eleventh 
Street thirty vears ago, speaks reminis- 
cently of various members of the group 
of very able elder painters who did their 
work in this old building. “Billy” Chase 
(known to the history of art as William 
M. Chase) he 
studio” there. 

Something like fifteen vears ago (as I 
was at the point of saying a little further 
back) that section of New York lving just 
off Fifth Avenue, a bit to the east and 
several blocks to the west, bounded on the 
north by Fourteenth Street and extending 
as far down town as, say, little known 
Spring Street, was a slumbering part of 
town. The outstanding effect of the 
whole neighborhood Was the surprising 
way in which the authentic old village of 
Greenwich placidly continued to resist 
dissolution. The architecture was mostly 


residence on 


mentions had “a famous 


Some of Mr. Whistler’s etchings of old 
Chelsea give an excellent suggestion of 
bits of the place then; some of its rear 
views and its more tumbledown aspect. 
Here and there an exceedingly cheap look- 
ing apartment house was to be seen. It 
was invariably hideously ugly. 

The inhabitants of the Village were for 
the most part good burghers who proudly 
considered that they lived in the “Old 
Ninth Ward.” You frequently heard 
one of these citizens declare, as though 
that fact settled any argument in which 
he might be engaged, that he had been 
born in the Old Ninth Ward. O’Connor, 
McGuire, Donnelly, Mever, such were 
their names. They did not use art in any 
form. Then a sprinkling of Englishmen 
seemed to settle in this section, as in their 
natural home in New York, probably be- 
cause it was quiet. These included an 
occasional old gentleman of a decidedly 
English with buff trousers, very 
round in the legs. 

The mellow architecture, perhaps, and 
the soothing spirit of the place, seemed to 
attract as lodgers a number of derelict 
wastrels, who still considered themselves 
gentlemen, but who had wearied of the 
garishness of uptown, and sought seclu- 


cast, 


sion. And lodgings were very “‘reason- 
able.” I myself had for a season at this 


period a neat (but not spacious) “fur- 
nished room” on Fourth Street above 
Eleventh at a rental of $1.75 a week. If 





Monday a house had been 
erected there capable of 
accommodating 300 board- 
ers. This fabled hotel was 
on the site where Will Ir- 
win, among other widely 


eminent Villagers, now In the “Pi 
have their houses. After aie ae 
six months some of the one of the enele 
New Yorkers went back that those 
to the city. In the impe- whose motto is 
tus which at a bound car- “See Green- 
ried the place of more or ween Vil age 
less remote country resi- and Die 

. could not 


dence to a thriving subur- 
ban village resulted the 
twisting streets of Green- 
wich Village to-day, sud- 
denly developed from cow- 
paths, lanes and alleys. 
When business left New 
York City for a period of 
half a year all the banking 





possibly think 


of missing 




















for the metropolis of 
America was done during 
that time in Bank Street, the banks being 
housed in little wooden shacks. Thus 
one hundred years ago the financial center 
of the Western world was Greenwich Vil- 
lage. And that, The Greenwich Villager 
quotes some one as remarking, is “‘a good 
thing to know.” 

Art came to dwell in Greenwich Village 
something more than a generation ago. 
Exactly when the Village first definitely 
became the home of a “community” of 
painters I find no record. There. how 
ever, on West Fourth Street near Sixth 
Avenue lingers that now dingy and sel- 
dom observed pile, the “Old Studios.” 
It certainly was built longer ago than 
three-quarters of a century. And though 
amusingly antiquated to-day in contrast 
to the modern studio building, it must in 
its prime have stood out nobly among the 


domestic, and of red brick—the sincere 
little dwellings of the last century, of three 
stories, or sometimes of two stories and a 
half with gable roof, dormer windowed. 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues they 
were neatly groomed, and breathed an air 
of quiet distinction. To the westward, 
though shabby had become the estate of 
the Village generally, now and then a 
shining old white door or maybe a fine 
dull black one, an ancient polished brass 
knocker, a carefully preserved, tall, ham- 
mered iron newel (as these old grill posts 
beside the doorstep are called), a restored 
fanlight, a bright new red front with door 
and windows picked out in white, or an 
ivied wall, spoke a consciousness of char- 
acter. There were a great many rooms 
to let, announced by little white stickers 
of paper pasted on to the door frame. 


vou gave your address uptown as Charles 
Street, or Jane Street, or most anywhere 
roundabout, people smiled at you, be- 
cause, they considered, you had had to 
confess that vou were rather down and 
out. 

Over South Washington Square way a 
number of voung artists had begun to set- 
tle themselves in garrets. They were 
quite unostentatious, however, about the 
matter of living in garrets, such quarters 
being chosen for the very practical reason 
that they were the only sort of quarters 
their tenants could afford. And here and 
there in this quarter of the town an artist 
of established reputation had his home. 
Robert Blum, whose highly distinguished 
and delightful pen drawings in the maga- 
zines will be remembered with pleasure 
by persons of middle age, had had a 
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actly within the heart 











of what is popularly 
known as the Village, 
still properly within 
its confines, and which 
by the way is one of 
the largest and most 


influential clubs — of 

artists in the world, 
Sa ae removed to more 
erat ave commodious quarters 
te fac sidered: and a house of its own 
ing T/ in the same neighbor- 
sketch was hood. 
made in the All in all, however, 
“M . i ui il the flocks of queer 


t 


birds of effervescent 
nature whose influx 
brought about the 
Greenwich Village of 
legend were probably 
doing more good than 
anyone (anyone else) 
supposed. They were 
of various species, not 
particularly — related. 
The youthful “radi- 
cals,” anti everything 





in the least estab- 











quaint and charming old house facing 
Grove Street Park, as I believe that tiny 
triangular bit of greenery was then called 
when anybody called it anything. At 
this date the house was occupied by Jules 
Guerin, veteran illustrator and mural 
painter, among whose recent work of se- 
vere and dignified beauty are the panels 
in the great Lincoln Memorial just opened 
at Washington. George Luks, who takes 
as his master the old master, Frans Hals, 
also livéd in Greenwich Village at about 
this time. And others of solid caliber. 

Artists of sincerity who sought to pass 
laborious days found the Greenwich Vil- 
lage of then a congenial spot. It was a 
place within the means of modest earn- 
ings. As a back-eddy of the town, it 
provided that most necessary of things 
for the artist: an atmosphere of peace and 
freedom from interruption. 

In its many restful, pleasant streets it 
was a comfortable place for one to live 
inconspicuously, that Greenwich Village 
of something over fifteen years ago, and 
most conveniently handy to the centers 
of the city both uptown and down. There 
was something sterling, as opposed to the 
fanfaronade of much of New York, about 
its air. There were houses here and there 
which sheltered the third or fourth gen- 
eration of a family of fixed residents. It 
had, for the mind in touch with such 
things, a charm in its traditions. Barrow 
Street was first called Reason Street, in 
compliment to the author of “The Age of 
Reason,” Tom Paine, who passed his 
closing years in a small house in Bleecker 
Street near by. Aaron Burr went forth 
from his patrician residence at Macdougal 
and Spring Streets to his appointment 
with Alexander Hamilton on the heights 
of the Jersey shore. And Hamilton was 
carried dying to a house on Jane Street. 
Poe, Mark Twain, Henry James and Ar- 
temus Ward all lived in the Village at one 
time or another. As an instance of the 
marrow of the place, there were various 
notable business establishments. There 
is still, on Sixth Avenue, perhaps the 
largest retail drug store in New York 


operated by an individual, and which old 
Knickerbocker families over Fifth Avenue 
way, and many prominent’ physicians, 
have patronized since 1838. There is 
still, on Eighth Avenue, that large, illus- 
trious pawnshop, established in the earl) 
seventies, and probably the honestest in 
New York. But, that number of vears 
ago, there was not a tea-room, nor a 
batil: shop, in all Greenwich Village. 
Then somewhere around twelve years 
ago Mrs. Whitney set up a studio in Mac- 
dougal Alley. people say this 
started it—the cult of Greenwich Village. 
At any rate, such a novel move as this 
was then for a woman of wealth and dis- 
tinction was a harbinger of publicity. 
Greenwich Village was “discovered.” 
Artists began to move down there in 
numbers, and rents there began to move 
up considerably. The earlier exodus of 
artists in noticeable numbers into Green- 
wich Village had a distinctly fashionable 
and well-to-do air. A consciously quaint 
and picturesque development was the 
converting around 1914 by Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor Corporation, owners of a large 
tract of property thereabout, of the old 
Washington Mews, behind the row of 
stately mansions so happily intact along 
the north of Washington Square, into a 
sort of Pomander Walk of studios, let at a 
rental not at all that of simon pure gar 


amusing show place for 


Some 


reteers. An 
Visitors. 
One of the pertinent facts which has 
not been reported so that anybody could 
notice it is that when the hullabaloo of 
the “nut” and “bug” and “rubberneck” 
period came into swing numerous artists 
of an altogether unbogus character moved 
away from the Greenwich Village of no- 
toriety. For them an attractive part of 
the world had been ruined, and they 
squirmed inwardly at the suggestion of 
their having got mixed up with the joke of 
the Village. A good many others, how- 
ever, kept right on in their even way quite 
undisturbed by the eddies of pother 
starting up around them. The Salma- 
gundi Club, for instance, though not ex- 


lished, who early be- 
gan to turn up, and tune up, in the more 
foreign and squalid section below Wash- 
ington Square. The bevies of quite well- 
to-do femininity with an itch for the kind 
of estheticism which means an exotically 
furnished “studio” in which to entertain 
friends. The divers phoney souls whose 
inability to pursue any tangible business 
leads them to present an illusion that they 
are engaged upon works of literature. 
The devotee of bachelordom, the essence 
of which “dom” is the avoidance of ad- 
mitting that another has a moral claim on 
him. The ultra-modern couple satirically 
presented a number of vears ago in the 
Unpopular Review, where the writer de 
scribes the breakdown of a voung bride, 
who, living with her husband in Green- 
wich Village, had finally to confide her 
honorable state to relieve her feelings, but 
under pledge of secrecy, and weepingly: 
“For,” said she, “if the Freedom Club 
knew that we were really married, thev 
would—would think we were narrow.” 
And so on. Probably the most graphic 
picture of the Greenwich Village of legend 
is Samuel Merwin’s novel of some who 
pose, many who merely talk, and a few 
who put their anarchic creed into deed, 
“The Tufflers,” published in 1916. 

In the wake of this conglomeration fol- 
lowed the great buzz of bizarre business 
activity in the Village. The innumerable 
shops and tea-rooms of Pagan-Porcupine 
nomenclature and delirious post-futurist 
decoration designed as haunts of the neo- 
Epicurean and the ultra-Hedonist and 
what not. The displays in the new book 
shops of the Village of The Liberator, The 
Birth Control Review, and everything go- 
ing on psycho-this and psycho-that. The 
wondrous collection of down-the-alley and 
over-the-roof holes-in-the-wall of eating 
places. The multitude of “jazz joints,” 
where the wail of syncopated sounds sug- 
gested nothing so much as that cat which 
nightly visits the back vard of Don Mar- 
quis—‘‘one of those 2 A.M. cats which have 
just come from hell, and have to be back 
in hell by four o'clock, and wish to put in 

(Continued on page 69) 
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BEER AND WINE” battle ery carried 


d Frank XY. Schwab (below) to victory 
he Buffalo mayoralty cam paign Pro 
iintion was the issue of the contest 


brewer candidate o 
and most of the “drys” 
Buck, who 


Schwab ran 


Schwab was the 
he ‘“anets”” 
ipported George S 
sought re-clection 
na platform favoring the mod?- 
Volstead Act to 


permit the use of beer and light 


ation of the 


ines and the fight was one of 
the keenest Bu ffalo has know? 


nm some years 


BY ENGEL FROM UNDERWOOD 
OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, elected Colonel 
George L. Oles its mayor on a unique plat- 
form, which included “*spooning in the parks” 
as a slogan. “The squirrels raise their families 
shouldn't the taxpayers have the 
same rights?” said Oles during his campaign 


there, u hy 


A nother stump declaration of Oles was: ** There's 
a lot of fuss about women’s skirts Elect me 
mayor and I'll mind my own business The 
ladies can wear their skirts as short or as long 


KEYSTONE Oles, 


vat his Republican oppone nt by 485 rotes. 


as they please 
} 


who is pictured above, 





iMY A. KAUKONEN, th 
youngest woman mayor in the United 


States. She was recently elected in Fai 


KEYSTONE 
FTER twenty-two politica 
AA power in Syrac i8¢ the Re publican 


there went down todefeat inthe recent munic- 


years of 
port, Ohio, and is the first woman in the 
State to attain that distinction. Dr 
pal campaign As the climar of a spirited Kaukonen is an orator of unusual ability, 
battle for ballots John H. Walrath emerge: 


int, he iting his opponent, De forest 


onducted her own campaign and pledged 





fr umph 


herself to clean the town of bootle ggers and 


Settle, by more than 7,000 votes. Street car other lawbreakers During the World 
fares and taxes were the two chief issues of War she was a member of the Volunteer 
} ’ nign, which gives control of the city Medical Service ( or ps of the United 


ernment to the Democrats States Arn ye 


O's % 





of the most bitterly contested elections 
history of Indianapolis seated 
Samuel L. Shank (below) in the mayor's | 
chair by a majority of 20,000. votes, 
the largest ever scored there in a 
municipal contest. Shank is an 
vaudeville enter 
tainer and his political enemies 
called him a “vaudeville clown” 
and various other things. His 
friends hailed him as_ the 
“friend of the masses” and 

h heavy 
from working people, 


auctioneer and 


e received support 








PLAIN DEALER NEWS BUREAT 


W HEN Fred Kohler was dismissed as 
Chief of Police of Cleveland in 1913 
on charge s of conduct unbecoming an officer 
filed by former Mayor Newton D. Baker. 
he told his frien’s: “Cleveland will some 
day elect mayor.” In the recent 
municipal election Kohler’s prophecy came 
true. Conducting a campaign without any 
organization backing and without making a 
speech Kohler won by 4,000 votes. j 


me its 
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Mayor Hylan. New York re 

elected him this year by a plurality of 

$18,000. Heisa Tammany man 
needless to say. 


HY the voters of New York 

City should have re-elected 

the Tammany candidate, 
Mayor Hylan, and by the enormous 
plurality of 418,000—the greatest 
ever given any mayoralty candidate 
anywhere—is something that has 
mystified people throughout the civ- 
ilized world in general. Although a 
local organization, Tammany Hall is 
a national and international celeb- 
ritv. Its deeds, or rather misdeeds, 
are so widely known and so tradi- 
tionally associated with viciousness, 
plundering and corruption that peo- 
ple elsewhere cannot understand 
why millions of New York City citi- 
zens, despite the opposition of all 
except two newspapers, should have 
deliberately given their verdict that 
Tammany should continue to rule 
the great metropolis. The election 


THE 


RIDDLE OF TAMMANY 


By GUSTAVUS MYERS 


Author of ‘‘The History of Tammany Hall,”’ Etc. 











leaves Tammany in undisputed con- 
trol of New York City, with its an 
nual budget of $350,000,000, until 
December 31, 1925. 

Many editorial writers in other 
cities believe they have found the reason. 
New York City, they proclaim, is im- 
moral and wants to continue so; hence 
its overwhelming preference for Tam- 
many, which gives it what it wants. But 
an easy explanation is usually the most 
unreliable, and in this case it is simply a 
snap judgment, self-satisfying, perhaps, 
but far removed from the truth. 

How great cities are made the vic- 
tims of false reputations would make 
an edifying essay. Reading the an- 
cient Hebrew prophets, we are led to 
believe that the entire population of 
Babylon was sunk deep in dissipa- 
tion and licentiousness. One of the 
prophets applied an opprobrious 
term to Babylon, which has stuck 
ever since. Babylonian grandees, 
no doubt, did all that the prophets 
said they did, but the mass of people 
were industrious and vigorous; they 
were such good artisans and warriors 
that the great walls of the city were 
marvels of construction and fell only 
because of treachery. 

So it is with New York City. 
Visitors rush in and out of it, get a 
blinding view of the “Great White 


PHOTOS ©) KEYSTON 
Mr. and Mrs. 
ruled Tammany with an tron hand 
erful local politician in America 


old age in Ireland. 


PHOTOS (C) KEYSTONE 
The Tiger's lair: Tammany Hall. Some of the cleverest poli- 
ficians in the history of New York have made their head- 


quarters here {/so, some of the crookedest 

Way,” and forthwith conclude that the 
flaring life they see there is the life of the 
whole city. Writers who perceive only 
the froth and are insensible to the vitals 
of the city concoct highly-spiced produc- 
tions which circulate throughout the 
country, giving the impression that New 
York City feeds on pleasure and evil. 
But the “Great White Way” is only the 











Charles I Murphy. He has more 

power than many a king, for he is 

the iron-fisted Tammany “boss” of 
New York City. 


tiniest part of the immensities of 
New York City. Vast stretches are 
occupied by hard-working people 
who have neither the means nor the 
time to indulge in mischief. Home 
is sweet to them after the fever of 
the day’s work, and they have to go 
to bed early to be prepared for the 
next day’s toil. 

It was largely the votes of just 
such people that gave the mandate 
for four years more of Tammany 
administration. Not only the votes 
of men, please observe, but those of 
women also. When men alone had 
the vote it was easy to make the 
jibe that they were callous to moral 
welfare. But now that women have 
the suffrage we find that they prefer 
Tammany as much as the majority 
of men do. Can anyone venture to 
say it is because they desire im- 
moral conditions? 

Where, anyway, is the proof that 
New York City, taken as a whole, 
isan immoral city? The charge has been 
so endlessly reiterated that it is believed 
as an immutable fact. To those viewing 
that city as a hotbed of vice the”reports 
and charts of the U. S. Public Health 
Service will be a revelation. They show 
that of the men drafted into our army 
in the war with Germany, there were less 
vigor-impairing diseases among the New 
York City conscripts than among 
those from any other large city and 
nearly all the small cities. Mani- 
festly, the accusation that New York 
City’s citizens want immorality does 
not hold. What, then, does explain 
the astoundingly large vote intrench- 
ing Tammany in power? 

As Macaulay well observed, peo- 
ple will tolerate anybody or any- 
thing rather than the meddler and 
busybody. Domestically the typi- 
cal New Yorker can be easily dis- 
tinguished. ‘Mind your own busi- 
ness” is his eleventh commandment. 
He can live for vears in the same 





EF 

Richard Croker. For years Mr. Croker 
He was the most pow- 

To-day he is passing his 


apartment house full of families and 

never have the least inclination to 

pry into anybody else’s affairs. He 
(Continued on page 6:3) 
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THE $70,000,000 MUSCLE SHOALS NITRATE PLA 































HIS gigantic plant located on a si 
the construction of nearly 100 acre 
four thousand carloads of materials 
needed to build it. There are f 
twenty-one miles of good roads 


piping on the reser 





ENRY FORD, 

who has made 
a dramatic offer to 
take the Muscle Shoals 
plant off the hands of 


Uncle Sam. 


i 
HE in- ] 
ip of T' 
the catalyzer the | 
plant. In this plan 
part of the plant 18 
ammonia gas and and | 





air are passed temp 
through heated than 
screens of pure plati- low : 
num worth $350,000. gas 
How this platinum was three 
obtained in Russia makes is ob 
an unusually interesting story. cess 





HIS great plant at Muscle Shoals, 
war at a cost slightly under $70 
110,000 tons of ammonium nitra 
per cent. of the high explosives used t 
the World War. It draws upon the 
supply of nitrogen. 

Interest has been aroused by the 
Ford to buy this plant for $5,000,000 a 
materials. Mr. Ford makes a condit 
United States complete the Wilson Da 
Tennessee River nearby, install power 
electric facilities and equipment and | 
100 years. For this water power, am 
power, he agrees to pay interest 2t the 
on a capitalization of $28,000,000. But 
mated that the Government would | 
new money to complete this water 
Secretary Weeks, therefore, has held 
sufficiently satisfactory in its present fo 

A great deal of opposition to the | 
by various interests, public and private 
Sam can afford to maintain the Mus« 
a part of its war machinery, since it 
couple of battleships, costs much less 
of war would be as valuable as an enti: 


TH steam power ] dant, built to furnish electric power to operate the nitrate plant. It contains one of the large st 
turbo-generators in the world with a capacity of 80,000 horsepower, 
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PLANT—WHICH HENRY FORD WANTS TO BUY 















t located on a site of 2,200 acres required 
nearly 100 acres of buildings. Thirty- 
ads of materials and 23,000 men were 
it. There are forty miles of track, 
les of good roads and 165 miles of 
yng on the reservation. 


HARRIS & EWING 
ERNARD M. 
BARUCH, who 
was the driving force 
back of the war plan to 
build the Government 
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yas and and liquefied at a 
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m was three-quarters of our air 

makes 1s obtained by a long pro- 
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luscle Shoals, Ala., was built during the 
tly under $70,000,000. It can produce 
nonium nitrate a year—enough for 13 
Jlosives used by all the Allied armies in 
ws upon the air for its inexhaustible 


roused by the dramatic offer of Henry 
or $5,000,000 and manufacture fertilizer 
akes a condition of his offer that the 
the Wilson Dam and Dam No. 3 on the 
install power houses and other hydro- 
1ipment «nd lease the whole to him for 
er power, amounting to 850,000 horse 
nterest 2t the rate of 6 per cent. a year 
000,000. But army engineers have esti- 
ment would have to invest $60,000,000 
te this water-power installation, and 
pre, has held up the Ford offer as not 
1 its present form to submit to Congress. 
sition to the Ford offer has been voiced 
lic and private, which argue that Uncle 
ain the Muscle Shoals plant purely as 
1ery, since it cost less to build than a 
sts much less to maintain and in case 
ble as an entire fleet. 


7 WHE nitric acid plant, the main building of which is considerably larger than the Capitol at WW ‘ashington. Five 
million che adie brick were laid in the absorption towers of this building 
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FAVORS STRICTER ENFORCEMENT 


Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLY 
I am in sympathy with national prohibition 


I do not see any evidence of violation of the 


prohibitory law, but I hear of it at times. I 
consider the law successfully enforced. Drink- 
ng has never been common among my ac- 
quaintances and it is not changed since the 
national prohibitory law. 

I favor stricter enforcement of the prohibi- 
tory law. Carrying liquor “on the hip” has 
never been fashionable or common among or- 
dinary Kansas professional men or farmers or 
business men and I see or hear of none of it 
now. 

I presume that the law is more or less of « 
joke in some cities and States, but so are the 
theft laws and the murder laws in some places 
I think when the world gets over its “jag” 
moral, economic, financial—which it is now 
doing and the sober sense of the American 
people comes to the top again, that all these 
problems will work out fine. 

w.J.W 
lopeka, Kan. 


A HARD DRINKER’S VIEWS 
Editor of Lesuie’s WEEKLY: 

This is Kossuth County, largest in Iowa 
The last vote taken in lowa—general election 
over the State, straight question—wet or dry 

Iowa, known as a dry State, for years, went 
wet—Kossuth County going wet by 800 

The Legislature, however, voted about three 
to one to make the State “dry.” That is why 
the people claim the law was passed unfairly, 
and a majority look upon it with disrespect, 
many being openly hostile. 

I am one of those who should never drink, 
as it has been a curse tome. Whiskey has sep- 
arated me from my own relatives, broken up my 
family, and caused me to lose first-class posi- 
tions. This year, up to three months ago, I 
spent $500 on corn whiskey, was in hospital 
three times, poisoned, and was saved from 
death only by morphine 

Of course I can get liquor any time I want 
it. A year ago corn whiskey sold here for $15 
a quart. I know, because I bought it and 
- drank it. To-day it sells for $4 or $5 a quart. 
Bootleggers, at last term of court were fined 
$50 to $300, and some imprisoned. This has 
stopped the common grade of bootleggers who 
sold fresh corn whiskey without straining 
through charcoal or cotton, but it does not 
stop the experts, who sell first-class goods to 
first-class people. No doubt a fresh bunch of 
bootleggers will start up shortly. The farmers 
have the corn for which they can only get 
twenty-eight cents a bushel. When you can 
turn this into whiskey and get $20 it is a 
temptation. The fear of the law is the only 
prevention. It is the same thing as the fear 
of hell, which makes some people go to church. 

My own opinion is prohibition is bad law, 
infringes on justice and liberty, makes liars 
and crooks of decent men, was passed by co- 
ercion, and can never be enforced. Christ and 
his apostles taught temperance. Prohibition- 
ists are positive they can improve on Christ 


, CONFIDENTIAL 
Kossuth County, Ia 


SEEKS VICTORY WITHOUT 
COMPROMISE 

Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with national 
prohibition, and consider it one of the greatest 
moral advances the world has ever made 
Prohibition is very well enforced in this com- 
munity so far as I can observe. Drinking has 
certainly decreased among those of my ac- 
quaintance and the only thing that is necessary 
to completely defeat the enemy is greater force, 


you think of Prohibition? 





gp neg 2 is a great national 

problem. Like every great national 
problem it demands the sunlight and 
fresh air of public discussion. Les ir’s 
WEERLY seeks the individual views of its 
readers all over the country. After con- 
sidering the phases of prohibition sug- 
gested by the following questions, please 
write us a letter embodying your con- 
clusions 


1) Are you in sympathy with National Pro 
hibition? 

So far as you can observe, is Prohibition 
being successfully enforced in your com- 
munity? 

In your neighborhood, among your per- 
sonal acquaintances has drinking increased 
or decreased? 

Do you believe that “bootleggers” are 
making large sums of money in your com 
munity? 

Do you personally know people who did 
not drink liquor, before Prohibition, who 
do so now? 

Have you personal knowledge of young men 
and girls who, before Prohibition, did not 
drink liquor and are now doing so in public 
places? 

) Is the practice of carrying liquor “on the 
hip” increasing or decreasing in your neigh 
borhood? 

8) Do you believe that allowing people to 

drink beer and light wines would, to any 

extent, reduce the amount of “hard” liquor 
consumed? 

In your opinion, does the present situation 

dangerously threaten our institutions by 

breeding disrespect for law? 

Do you favor stricter Prohibition enforce- 

ment laws or a modification of the present 

laws? 


We want short, “meaty” letters. Your 
name and address will be considered con- 
fidential, if you so desire. Address your 
letter to the QUESTIONNAIRE EpITOR, 
Lesure’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 











not yielding to him in any way. As to whether 
“bootleggers” are making money here or peo- 
ple drinking now who did not before or whether 
carrying liquor “on the hip” is increasing I 
must answer with an emphatic NO! This is a 
university town and students used to stagger 
about the streets daily; this I have not seen 
in the last three years. Allowing beer and 
light wines would, I believe, increase the con- 
sumption of every kind of liquor, and is the 
most pernicious idea for reform I could imag- 
ine. Let us not quit until we have won a com- 
plete victory—without compromise. 
F. O. Wooparp. 

lowa City, la 


AN OPINION FROM INDIANA 
Editor, Lesue’s WEEKLY: 

Last evening while at the club there was a 
discussion that so nearly covers your questions 
that I feel disposed to give it to you. 

This city has a population of. about 14,000, 
which is representative of towns of similar size. 

It was stated by one who has every right to 
have correct information, that there were at 
least 150 places where whiskey could be pur- 
chased to-day in the city, opposed to eleven 
licensed saloons pre-prohibition days. 

At a recent trial of a party convicted of il- 
legal sale of liquor, the party convicted made 
the remark when a fine of $500 was imposed: 
“That he should worry, as I have made $32,000 
in the last year.” 

It is known morally certain that a number of 
men have grown rich in the illegal sale of 
liquors. 

It is a frequent newspaper comment of the 
lawless activity of illicit stills within fifteen 
miles of the city 

There is no doubt in the mind of any one 


not prejudiced that many drink now that did 
not before, as this condition, in the opinion of 
the writer, is the inevitable result, as proven 
since the time of Adam, that which is forbidden 
immediately becomes the most desirable. 

I believe the allowing of wines and beer 
would do much to relieve the situation, and 
immediately decrease the consumption of 
heavy liquors. 

H. O. 
Connersville, Ind. 


FINDS DECREASE OF DRINKING 
Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY: 

I have never been a heavy drinker and I 
once spent five years on the water wagon just 
before prohibition went into effect. I drink 
a little now and then and in my individual case 
prohibition is absolutely no hardship. 

As a national policy, I believe it is the great- 
est that has ever been put through; and liberal 
as I may be I would vote for it if it came to a 
vote to-morrow. Obviously, with whiskey 
selling at $10 a quart, there is little general 
drinking. 

With many interests bringing all the influ- 
ence they can to bear against prohibition, they 
have not been able to prove anything but iso- 
lated cases. There are three classes of people 
who do the drinking—those who are willing 
to pay any price for it, because they think it is 
smart and who can afford to pay any price 
for it; those who have to have it because they 
are victims, and third, plain ordinary fools 
who can’t afford to buy it, but think it is smart. 

Since there are a good many people in the 
country who can afford to have liquor, we hear 
a good deal about it. Since there are a certain 
number who have to have it, we see a good 
many drunk, and then since there are a good 
many damn fools who think it is smart to have 
it, we see a good many of them—but the grand 
total of all three classes is small as compared 
to the drinking which took place five years ago 

There are thousands of people yelling against 
prohibition to-day who when they had plenty 
of liquor and were drinking, didn’t have the 
nerve to come out and support it. Now that 
it is off the map, they make a great noise. If 
they really believed it was a good thing, why 
didn’t they talk when the talking was good 
and would do something? 

CoM 
New York City 


A RECONSTRUCTED “DRY” 
To the Editor of Lesiiz’s WEEKLY: 

I am one of those who cast my vote for pro- 
hibition. Until the Volstead Act was put 
into effect, there were few more ardent “drys” 
than I. To-day, I am strongly in favor of 
doing anything which will rid the country of 
the numerous evils which have accompanied 
the “elimination” (7) of the use of spirituous 
liquors from our national life. . 

To-day, in the Pennsylvania city where I 
live, I see more evidences of hard drinking by 
the members of every stratum of social life 
than I ever dreamed was possible. Before the 
liquor question assumed its present-day im- 
portance I was rarely importuned to drink. 
To-day I find it extremely difficult to escape 
friends and acquaintances who are well supplied 
with “hooch.” And, except in the case of 
hardened teetotalers who wouldn't take a 
drink if their lives depended on it, I have yet 
to meet anyone—old, young, rich, poor—who 
isn’t consuming far more “hard” liquor than 
he ever consumed before. 

Apparently, the existent laws cannot be 
enforced. If they could be, I, for one, would 
be most heartily in favor of them. - 

J. 


Pennsylvania. 
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“In the old days, there were two kinds of 
eggs, good egqs— 


THE COMPARATIVE OF EGG 

N THE old days there were two kinds 
I of eggs—good eggs and bad. There 

were no intermediate stops. But 
times have changed. A merely good egg 
is a pretty poor specimen nowadays; as 
for bad eggs, they are practically extinct, 
commercially. No egg is ever so bad 
that its case is hopeless. There is always 
a place—a market place—for it some- 
where. Five grades of meaning are given 
to the word Fresh, by those who deal in 
The old-fashioned buyer, doing 
the family marketing (in person, not by 
telephone), must not be surprised at a 
number of unpleasant discoveries if he 
buys merely fresh eggs. Fresh eggs, in 
the retail classification, are rather far 
down the scale. Fresh may mean fresh 
in the dictionary, but it is accompanied 
by no such guarantee in the grocery or 
delicatessen shop. One grade above 
“fresh eggs” are eggs “strictly fresh.” 
Strictly would seem to be the last word in 
reassurance, but not so. Let your eye 
roam along the line of frank and open 
egg crates and you will come to have a 
opinion of “strictly.” A grade 
“strictly fresh eggs” are “fancy 
eggs.” God wot! The line of march is 
about as follows in the most dependable 
shops: 

Fresh Eggs. 

Strictly Fresh 

Fancy Eggs. 

Extra Fancy Eggs. 

New Laid Eggs. 

Strictly New Laid Eggs. 

Fancy New Laid Eggs. 

Guaranteed Fancy New Laid Eqqs. 


ists 
eggs. 


poor 
above 


Eggs. 


You gather from this how a retail shop- 
keeper ranks a mere “fresh egg.” It 
amounts almost to scorn. As for good 
eggs, while some dealers still handle them, 
the best have no use for any eggs so low. 
In the bright lexicon of the egg dealer, the 


AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


comparative of good is worse; the super- 
lative, worst. When an egg is too bad to 
be “good,” it is made into egg powder and 
sold to the baker. But that is another 


story. 
+ + + 


DOMESTIC PROGRESSION 


I.—Maid of-all-work. 
II1.—Maid. of-all-work-but-washing. 
Il1.— Maid of-all-work-but-washing-and- 
ironing. 
IV.—Madd of - all -work-but-washing- 
ironing-and-cooking. 
V.— Maid of-some-light-genteel-occupa- 
tion. 


-~Maid of ——? 


x x * 


( YOOD times in the professional base- 
JT pall industry are evidently not based 
upon good times elsewhere. The past 
two years have not been considered good 
in the industrial sense, yet things are so 
rosy with professional baseball that the 
Giants recently paid $75,000 for a minor 
leaguer who will not be ‘“delivered”’ until 
1923, while the Detroits could afford an 
outlay of $40,000 for three prospects of 
promise. For minor leaguers! And old- 
timers recall the day when Mike Kelly 
was world famous because he cost the 
Boston club all of $10,000! Investments 
such as the Giants lately made are made 
on the assumption of continued public 
patronage, as much as in 1921, or more. 
The year 1921 was a bad year for busi- 
ness, but not for the baseball business. 
Employers, who didn’t know where their 
next order was coming from, and the un- 
employed, who didn’t know where their 
next silk shirt was coming from, could al- 
ways find money enough 
to pay their way into the 
ball grounds, at what used 
to be Grand Opera prices. 
Big investments in base- 
ball “futures” are on the 
theory that the good “*bad 
times” of 1921 will con- 


tinue. 
* * + 


‘\ JHAT you don’t 

know won't hurt 
you,” is a busted maxim. 
The X-ray photographers 
who show us the deadly 
things at the roots of our 
teeth have knocked it into 
the discard completely. 
Some day some financial 
genius will conceive the 
idea of taking X-ray pho- 
tographs of the roots of 
city trees, with a view to 
extracting them and _ re- 
placing them with false 


ones, 
* * 


“Pm not so crazy about 
my legs,” quoth Mary Fair- 
banks, nee Pickford, to a 
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-and bad. There were no intermediate 
sto ps = 
lady interviewer. How she must hate to see 


herself as Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
JUST AS EASY AS THAT 
’M GOING to sell my car and get a 


new one,” says Everyman at one 
time or another. It used to be as simple 
as that, but not of late. Selling the old 
car is now a good deal like selling the mid- 
Victorian sofa, or the old square piano. 
It is a process subject to change. The 
first step in the case of the old sofa, or the 
old square piano, was the decision to sell. 
The first disillusionment was the discov- 
ery that nobody wanted to 
buy. The second step was 
the decision to be philan- 
thropic, and to give the 
old sofa, or the old square 
Disillusion- 


piano away. 
came with re- 


ment No. 2 


alization that the man 
who “promised to call for 
it’ invariably forgot. 


Third and last step was 
the conviction, accompa- 
nied by alarmingly high 
blood pressure, that some- 


body would have to be 
PAID to remove the old 
sofa, or the old square 
piano. The man who is 


having a hard time selling 
his old car only thinks he 
is having a hard time. He 
doesn’t know vet what a 
hard time is. Wait until 
he meets the former owner 
of the mid-Victorian sofa. 
Then he will learn what is 
still coming to him. He 
had better go and buy 
that new car right off. He 
will be saving himself a 
lot of mental disturbance. 
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Buck Up, Business! (Continued from page i] 
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“Should you, as passe r-by, incautiously pause in your progress, a silver- 
tongued hypnotist was instantly at your shoulde 


most of such exchanges involve a sacrifice 
by the dealer in order to make the sale, 
the total loss is enormous. 

Dealers lost a round quarter of a billion 
dollars on used cars in 1921. Two hun- 
dred and fifty millions on the wrong side of 
the account through bad trading, cut 
throat competition, over production, and 
rainbow-fed optimism. An amount equal 
to five-sevenths of the total paid out in 
taxes by the automobile industry, the 
worst. overtaxed industry in existence. 
And the end is not yet. For used cars 
do not mysteriously and beneficently dis- 
appear from the scenery like bent pins or 
dulled safety razor blades. They stick 
around, Few stickers stick with more 
adhesiveness. And, in so sticking, they 
gum up the future market. 

At first thought it seems that this con- 
dition would be cured when the over- 
stocked dealers get rid of these outdated 
cars. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
The effort to clear off the accumulated 
stock reduces prices to the lowest point; 
used cars will become less 
salable, and therefore again, the owner 
of a 1921 car seeking to trade it in for a 
1922 model will find the allowance made 
for it so little tempting that he is likely to 
retire from the market in disgust. Here, 
then, is an element making for decreased 
sales of new cars in the coming season. 
Even this, however, is healthier for the 
trade in the long run than increased sales 
at the cost of such losses as were suffered 
by the factory-harried dealers last year. 

The trade at the close of last season, 
though apparently convalescent, was still 
suffering from the after effects of three 
major errors committed by the manu- 
facturers in the boom and_ post-boom 


therefore 


period, 


First: Over production based on un- 


thinking optimism, the universal 1919 
epidemic in American business. 

Second: Unwarranted compulsion upon 
the dealer to accept, on pain of forfeiting 


r, weaving spells, pro- 
his agency, more cars than he could 
properly handle, thus forcing him to pass 
the buck to the public through feverish 
over-stimulation of sales, too often 
amounting to false representations. 

Third: Failure to co-operate with the 
dealers and with other manufacturers in 
stabilizing prices when the slump came. 

Americans typically do not buy on a 
falling market. Something in the na- 
tional psychology based, perhaps, on the 
Yankee passion for a bargain, bids them 
wait for still lower prices. When, in the 
late spring of last vear price cutting began 
and spread through the summer from car 
to car, the public stuck its hands in its 
pockets—and kept them there, waiting. 
Then the distressed dealer turned to the 
manufacturer. 

“You've overloaded me; now help me 
out,” he appealed. 

“What can I do?” asked the manufac- 
tyrer. 

“Stabilize prices. Let me guarantee 
my prospects against further decreases, so 
that they'll know that there is no advan- 
tage in waiting before they buy.” 

“Td like to.” replied the manufacturer 
doubtfully, “but I don’t dare. If we 
maintain our price and X, Y and Z, our 
competitors in the same class cut theirs, 
where are we?” 

“Then get together with X, Y and Z 
and either make an agreement to main- 
tain prices, or else cut to the lowest pos- 
sible point now so that I know where I 
stand.” 

Accordingly the manufacturers did get 
together and came to an understanding, 
or what was supposed by some of them to 
be an understanding, that they would 
maintain the scale. The day after that 
meeting half a dozen of the participants 
declared a cut in prices! There are 
gentlemen’s agreements and gentlemen’s 
agreements. Also, there are gentlemen 
and—others. That experience did not 
contribute much to mutual confidence or 


nouncing incantations full of magic ending in the soft-toned word,‘dollars’ ; 
seducing your attention to his assorted vehicles at most extraordinary prices.” 


the spirit of co-operation in the motor 
trade. 

It did, however, offer great opportu- 
nities to the purchaser. There was more 
than one car on the market at the close of 
last season's business actually selling on a 
“no profit” basis, and further price cuts in 
other lines are indicated for the coming 
season, 

But where the 1922 purchasing public 
is going to profit chiefly is not by buying 
cheaper, but in increased utility at lowered 
expense. “Service” is the trade word, a 
term often abused to the point of parody. 
But the new form of service, as projected, 
is so perfected and systematized as to com- 
prise perhaps the most important develop- 
ment that the industry has known for 
years. That the initial cost of a car is 
not the principal item, is a lesson which 
has been hammered at the public in a 
series of highly effective advertisements. 
This principle of economical upkeep, the 
Dodge and Ford companies have adopted 
as a fundamental operating principle. 
Now there are developments which in- 
dicate that any concern failing in its 
future to protect its clientele against exor- 
bitant cost of upkeep, may as well get ready 
to go out of business; for the education 
which the Dodge and Ford companies 
started by advertising and precept is to 
be broadened to a scale which will en- 
lighten the entire motoring public as to 
the wastefulness, inefficiency, and trick- 
ery in the repair business. 

A man walked into a small town garage 
in the Middle West. By dress and bear- 
ing he evidenced himself to be a “city 
feller.” He accosted the proprietor. 

“Do you own this shop?” 

“Ves,” 

“How much do you want for it?” 

The owner was startled. “I ain’t try- 
ing to sell it.” 

“But I'm trying to buy it. 
price.” 


Name a 


Concluded on page 60) 
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$1000 for Smiling Faces 





JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK, February 5th-12th, 1922 

















James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, 
says: 

“Tam heartily in sym- 
pathy with JUDGE’s 
NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK.” 


MOOSEHEART was founded to provide homes 


separating them. 


for widows and their orphan children without 
It consists of over a thousand 
acres with homes, schools, hospitals, shops, 
farms, ete., where the orphan children and their 
mothers live, work, learn useful occupations 
or receive an education. 
ment was Mr. Davis’s idea and his smile and 
winning personality have made MOOSEHEART 


This wonderful settle- 


a great benevolent institution. 





Notes About the 
Contest 


Clippings may be sent by 
mail or express to Contest 
Editor, 627 West 43d Street. 
Your local postmaster will tell 
you the cheapest way to send 
them. 


All parcels sent by express to 
Contest Editor must be sent 
prepaid. We shall refuse to 
accept any bundles which 
have not had carrier charges 
paid. 


Be sure your package is care- 
fully wrapped. We shall be in 
no way responsible for clippings 
lost in transit 


Read the rules over carefully 
and it will save you and us a 
lot of time by anticipating your 
questions. 


When writing to the Contest 
Editor for information, be 
sure to inclose a stamp for 
reply. Do not send any clip- 
pings until you send them all 
Clippings must be taken from 
magazine or newspaper ad- 
vertisements only 


A genuine smile or hearty 
laugh is necessary on the face 
to have it count one point. 
Clip enough of advertisement 
with the face to show that it is 
an advertisement 


Smiling faces of screen stars 
or stage stars are not to be 
counted unless clipped from a 
magazine or newspaper AD 
VERTISEMENT. 

In a group advertisement of 
five or more smiling faces, no 
more than five credits will be 
given 


Are you urging your local 
advertisers to run advertise- 
ments with smiling faces in 
them? The more they print, 
the more you can clip. 


Urge the Chamber of Com- 


merce in your town to organize 


a local SMILE WEEK, Febru- 
ary Sth to 12th. 


ho 


Here Are the Easy Rules of the Contest: 


Each smiling face clipped from any magazine or news- 
paper advertisement will count as a point in JuDGE’s 
National Smile Week Contest. To the persons who send 
the largest number of smiling faces clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertisement published on or before 
midnight, February 12th, the following cash prizes will 
be given: 

8500.00 
250.00 


Forthe largest number - -— - 


For the second largest number 


For the third - 100.00 
Forthefourth - - - - -+-+++:.-s 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - - - - - . 10.00 


Clippings made from now on, from any newspaper or 
magazine advertisement either current or back numbers (no 
more than five points will be allowed from any one ad- 
vertisement) may be entered. The same advertisement 
in the same magazine or newspaper may be used but once 


by any competitor. 


. Clippings must be mailed on or before midnight of Febru- 


ary 13th, 1922, when the contest closes. Don't send any 
clippings until you send them all. 


This contest is open to you whether you are a subscriber 
to JupGe or not. It is not necessary that you buy the 


magazine in order to enter the contest 


Employees, or members of the families of the employees 
of the Leslie-Judge Company are barred from this contest 


Checks will be mailed to the winners as soon as the winners 


are determined. 


In the event of ties, prizes identical in character with that 
offered will be given to each of those so tying 


The names of the winners will be published in a number of 
JupGe issued during April, 1922 


Address all clippings, with the total number of faces in- 
dicated on each package, to “Chairman, JupGE’s National 
Smile Week Committee,” 627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. Clippings will not be returned. All inquiries  re- 
garding this contest should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, accompanied by a stamp for reply 








“Smiling Faces’’ 


A very catchy and tuneful lyric, entitled “Smiling Faces,” 
has been composed by Jack Mills, set to music by G. N. Shil- 
kret, published by Jack Mills, Inc., and dedicated to JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK. Full orchestration has been 


arranged by Jack Glickman. Ask your music dealer for it. 





What Chambers of 
Commerce Say 


Here are a few very brief 
extracts from many letters 
received from Chambers of 
Commerce all over the United 
States indorsing JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK. 
Westchester County Chamber of 
Commerce, White Plains, N. Y.: 
“T think JUDGE'S NATION 
AL SMILE WEEK is a 
capital idea and will accomplish 
a great deal of good.” 

Clinton Chamber of Commerce, 
Mass.: 

“IT think the idea a mighty 
good one. Let us hope that 
the smile may be contagious 
and that everyone becomes 
exposed and that it works.” 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mich.: 

“T think you will get some 
action on this.” 

Allegheny Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, Tarentum, Pa.: 

“This organization will con- 
duct a local ‘Smile Week’ in 
co-operation with the national 
movement, from February 5th 
to 12th, 1922." 

Beckley Chamber of Commerce, 
Va.: 

‘“*We heartily commend 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK, and shall be 
glad to co-operate in any way 
we can.” 

Ocean City Chamber of Com- 
merce, N. J. 

“Ocean City is interested in 
your NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK.” 

Bradford Board of Commerce, Pa. 
“Your ‘Smile Week’ meets 
with my approval and I will 
do all I can to boost the idea 
Marshfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wis.: 

“Tam heartily in favor of such 
a project, because I believe 
the psychology of a smile 
means more to our nation at 
the present time than ever it 


did.” 
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“I Now Hear 
Clearly”’ 
You, Too, 
Can Hear! 





500.000 satisfied users 
have testified to won- 
derful results « sbi tained 
from the *‘Acousticon.”’ 
We therefore feel ps safe in urging 
every deaf person, Wi it a penny of ex- 
pense and entirely yur risk, to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 
Just write saying that you are hard of 

ing and will try the “‘Accousticon.”’ The 
trial will not cost you one cent, for we even 


pay delivery charges 


WARNING! Jeng tleed os 


as we do, so do 





eason 





Id not 
lid n 





nake as liberal a trial « fler 
not send money for any instrument for the 








deaf until y you have tried it 
The ‘“‘Acousticon” has in 

patented feat ich 

eated, so no n t 

the past send for yo 
Acousticon” today an 





you alone to decide 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1409 Candler Bidg 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 
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PISOS 
Safe f& Sane 
For Coughs 
and Colds 


Insist on it 
by name 


This syru 


t—gives quick relief. Contains 


p is different from all others 
Pleasa 
no Opiates—good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
eee 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become s lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 

and big success in business 
a publie life.Greater oppor- 
pe now than ever before 
a . leader. 


yers 
000 to $10, ,000 ) Annually 
a by step. You can tr 
Suri spare yotune Let us send you records and letters 
from LaSalle students admitted to the bar in various 
— es. Money refunded according to our Guaran tee 
d if dissatisfied. Degree of 
of peeeatel stadents ‘enrolled Low cost, easy terms 
We ° furnish all text material, nF ipding sateen. ‘yolu me Law 
Lib our valuabie 120-p: w Guide’’ 
books FREE 


Send for them—NO 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 151-LA _ Chicago 





























Check Protection: $3, Monthly 


~ buys various makes Check 
Writers and Check Protectors at 
i f manufacturers’ prices, 


hie wieeiis datetime 
H. A. ‘SMITH 1032 “ane St 
GREIDan’s oe CATALOG 


of fin: 
illustra 


Elkhart, Ind, 
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30 years 
joc. B.H. mreilor 


Buck Up, Business!- 


After some thought the other stated a 
figure. “But that ain’t saying that I'd 
sell. What'd become of me?” 

“Oh, you'd stay right here and help me 
trv out a scheme of mine.” 

“What kind of a scheme, Mister?” 

“It begins by cutting repair prices in 
half.” 

“It'll end by going broke.” 

‘That’s my risk, Tll buy at 
price.” 

The deal was made. The new owner 
put in a complete repair-tool equipment, 
each item of which represented a saving 
of time and labor on repairs, at a total cost 
of $250. In a fortnight the shop was 
doing four times as much work as before 
per hour, charging between fifty and 
sixty per cent. and making an in- 
creased net income. 

From there the mysterious stranger, 
who was a high official of an important 
motor car combination, went to one of his 
company’s own service stations to try out 
the scheme on a larger scale, putting in, 
this time, a $500 equipment. Ina month 
the improved machinery had made ii 
possible to cut down the working force 
one-third, although the patronage of the 
place had steadily increased, while repair 
prices were cut approximately in half. 

As a definite example of what the new 
system means to a car owner take the 
case of a certain medium-low priced car 
sent in for complete overhauling. Under 
the old system the estimate for this service 
would be “about $200°—and the customer 
was at liberty to guess how much more 
than two hundred the “about” meant. If 
he guessed less, he guessed wrong. With 
the new time-and-labor-saving equipment, 
the price will be standardized at $58. 
That is, the total cost of the equipment is 
exceeded by the saving 
Ope rations. 

The new service plan, upon which, with 
various minor divergencies of detail, I un- 
derstand many concerns are working, is 
this: Every service station will carry the 
new tool equipment, sold to it by the com- 
pany itself. The cost to the customer of 
every operation will be standardized abso- 
lutely. This will at once eliminate uncer- 
tainty and the opportunity for the con- 
scienceless dealer to make an unfair profit, 
two of the chief factors which cause dis- 
satisfaction in the public mind and drive 
patrons from the service stations to out- 


your 


less, 


upon four such 


side garages. 

To make the service station cheaper, 
quicker, and more efficient than the out- 
side garage is the first aim of the new 
system. If the unattached garage meets 
the new conditions of price and service, 
so much the better for the motoring public 
and, therefore, for the trade in general. 
The factory will back up the improved 
standards by a new policy of its own, 
which is almost revolutionary, expressed 
in the slogan, “Service First; Let the 
New Customer Wait.”” That is to say, 
satisfaction on sales already made takes 
precedence over new sales. The factory's 
first concern will be to keep its repair parts 
up to the demand; its second, to turn out 
new cars. All of which looks to the long- 
distance policy of cheapening operation 
and thereby making it possible for more 
people to own and operate cars. 


-(Concluded from page 58) 


In this possible broadening of the field 
at a time when saturation of the market is 
already looming as a possibility, lies the 
encouraging prospect for the motor trade. 
Meantime the new service scheme repre- 
sents the rare phenomenon of a three-way 
profit; to the factory on the sale of its 
equipment, to the service station in its 
augmented earnings, and to the owner in 
an unprecedented reduction of his bills. 

Contributory to this policy the designer 
is now working primarily toward econom- 
ical maintenance. An improvement 
which will make dismantling or any major 
repair cheaper is more valued than en- 
hanced appearance or increased speed. 
This is directly in line with the public’s 
evident though unformulated demands, 
for the purchaser of to-day is buying less 
for speed and “‘performance’”’ and more 
for economy and durability. All of 
which, reduced to its essential terms, 
means that the automobile, to the mind of 
of the average owner, is no longer a toy 
but an essential item of his business and 
social equipment. 

Two ways are open to the motor trade 
in the uncertain year ahead. One is to 
continue to plunge; to press manufacture 
and dealer; to concentrate 
energy on forcing new sales; to repeat the 
evil and short-sighted policy, which 
reached its culmination in 1920, of selling 
to every persuadable customer a type of 
car more expensive than he can properly 
afford to own or maintain. Some com- 
panies will doubtless follow this course. 
There will be crashes, bankruptcies, re- 
ceiverships in consequence, to the even- 
tual benefit of the business, which needs 
just such a drastic cleaning out of anti- 
economical concerns, The other method 
is comprised in the term “service” under 
its new and broadened interpretation. 
There is plenty of money in the country 


coerce the 


to buy motor cars. But it is no longer 
restless and unreckoning money. It may 
be still true that “money talks,” but it is 
equally true now that money thinks, 


and it thinks before it talks. Hard ex- 
perience of high-priced purchasing, such as 
motor cars, has taught it to be suspicious 
and made it a little sulky. Its bills for 
upkeep and repairs have been a harsh 
disillusionment. When it buys a car now 
it is golug to demand something more than 
a fragile and costly plaything. The 
manufacturer who builds and looks after 
his output on a basis of lasting satisfac- 
tion instead of quick sales, is going to get 
the trade. 

Cars in general are going to be lower in 
actual price than for many years past. 
They are going to be higher in real value 
than ever through constant im- 
provements which the inexpert public 
accepts without —— of them. 

People are able to afford 
to buy cars in 1922, as many people as in 
1921; very likely more, as times continue 
to improve. The vital question is, can 
the trade prove to these prospective 
buyers that they can afford to run the 
cars they are urged to buy? 

It is up to the manufacturer. 


bef re 


gomg to be 


(The next article of this series on business 
conditions, by Mr. Adams, entitled ** Noth- 
ing to Wear but Clothes,” will appear in 
an early issue.) 
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Mr. MOTOR CAR 


lst, are you operating your car as economically 
and efficiently as possible? 


2d, are you maintaining, reasonably, that car in 
which you have invested a thousand or more 
dollars? 


The first question is one that affects your pocket- 
book every day that you run your car. 


The answer to the second may not come for some 
months—but when it does come it will mean a 
chunk of money. 


The manufacturer’s responsibility ceases when he de- 
livers the car—it is your responsibility from then on! 


There is a man, a mechanical engineer and auto- 
motive expert, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of the design and construction, the main- 
tenance and operation of automobiles. 


That he is highly regarded by his associates in the 
industry, technical motor car men, is evidenced by 
the fact that they elected him chairman of the 
Metropolitan Section of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


He owns and operates two cars of his own—a 
gasoline car andasteamer. He tours, he knows all 
the troubles and trials and problems of every 
motorist. In short—he’s a “‘regular fellow,’’ with 
a sound, practical, highly-developed technical 
mind. His name is H. W. Slauson, M.E., Auto- 
motive Expert of Leslie’s Weekly. 


You can obtain the services of Mr. Slauson to 
advise you regarding your car—its every-day 
operation and maintenance, or on any question that 
may be puzzling or troubling you in connection 
with your car. 


Or, if you have a certain amount to spend, or cer- 
tain peculiar requirements, Mr. Slauson will advise 
you as to what is, in his judgment, the best car 
for you to buy. 


There are many things that every man should 
know about his car—things on which he should be 
informed before he writes to Mr. Slauson for indi- 
vidual, personal advice or assistance. 


Those fundamental, basic things Mr. Slauson has 
covered, simply but very thoroughly, in his book, 
‘““Everyman’s Guide to Motor Efficiency.’’* 








OWNER: 


—two questions! 


Mr. Slauson says, ‘“‘A man’s car is as good, or as 
poor, as he makes it. Neglect of adjustments or 
slight repairs will soon ruin the best car made. A 
poorly-designed or manufactured car, on the other 
hand, may be ‘nursed’ along for thousands of 
miles and made to give fairly good service, if 
only you understand its defects and put a little 
time and thought on their remedy. The modern 
automobile is a wonderful piece of mechanism—it 
is not complicated and there is a simple reason for 
every part. This book is nol a text book; nothing 
in it is to be committed to memory; but you are 
told the WHY of each part and the HOW of the 
remedy of the difficulty, no matter how slight or 
how serious, in a manner that can be understood 
by the average intelligent American.”’ 


That is what Mr. Slauson says as foreword in what 
is unquestionably the best book on the automobile 
published to date. It is a book that should be 
in the hands of every motor car owner, whether 
it be passenger car or truck, and he be owner 
or driver. 


Then, after one has read this book, he has available 
the further personal advice and assistance of Mr. 
Slauson in any question whatsoever pertaining to his 
car. 


For ten years Mr. Slauson has been answering the 
questions of his correspondents at the rate of more 
than ten thousand letters a year. 


The only condition to this part of the service is 
that it is limited to subscribers to Leslie’s Weekly 
($5.00 yearly). If you are not now a subscriber 
you may obtain both the necessary yearly sub- 
scription to Leslie's and the Book for $7.00, check 
or money order, sent to Motor Department, 
Leslie's Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 


You can readily see how very valuable such a book, 
combined with Mr. Slauson’s professional service, 
really is to every motor car owner. 


“Everyman's Guide to Motor fici ney, Sim plif ed Shorteuts 
to Marimum Efficiency at Minimum Cost, is a book of 302 pages, 
61421014 inches, illustrated with more than 200 half tones and 
zine etchings, flexibly bound in black cloth stamped in gold. The 
book will be forwarded, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price, ($3.) 


by the Leslie-J udge Co., 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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escribing and pr 
in ing many types and 

dels of Violins, 


Violas, Violoncellos, 
Basses and Accesso- 
ries. If you are partic- 


ularly interested in 
rareold violins, please 
mention thisspecially 
—our large collection 
embraces the finest 
masterpieces grouped 
together in America 
In moderate-priced 
high quality modern 
violins, our own Cremonatone Violin offers tt 
best value obtainable. It may now be boug! 
! small monthly payment plan. Fill 


On a special 
coupon and mail to us for details. 
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Name 





Address 


I am interested in a New 
Violin at $ 

If a violin teacher, let us 
our revised teachers’ list now being cor 

We take used violins in exchange. W toda} 
Leading Music Stores sell Lyon & Healy } 
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| altogether my fault; it 
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In the Fog (Concluded from page 47) 


It was there in my mind—I say in my 
mind, although really it seemed to be in 
my heart—all the time. It dwelt in 
my innermost being. An incompre- 
hensible sentence, detached, as far as I 
could see, from any purpose of my own, 
having, In no way 


any memory or intent; 

I could discern, anything at all to do 
with me. That sentence, when it came 
to my lips, was: “It was my fault, Amelie, 


was | who was 
wrong, and I was coming back.” 


The other disquieting circumstances 


| follow. When I had reached France, 
and was visiting my relatives—a pleasing 
experience, in the small towns of the 
Midi, and the stone villages set in vine- 
vards, with at least three girl cousins 
tugging at my heart—I became aware, 


after a time, of the recurrence of a certain 
gesture. Whenever I was brought to 
some of the old folk. sooner or later. 
having sized me up smilingly, they would 
exchange meaning glances. 

“The picture of Cousin Sylvain,” 
would say. “The very picture of | his 
Uncle Sylvain.” , 

“But who was this Cousin Sylvain?” 
I asked at length. “But who was this 
Cousin Sylvain whom you call my uncle?” 

“Our cousin,” I was answered. “But 
your uncle. Your mother’s — brother, 
but fifteen vears older. But look into 
this album, here; just about in the middle, 
you will find his picture. You will be 
astonished.” 

But my dear old grand-aunt, even with 
those words, had not prepared me for the 
queerness of the feeling with which, hav- 
ing turned a page, I now looked upon my 


they 


Uncle Sylvain. For it was as I had 
been looking alt myself. At myself 


I was this very day—at the same features, 
the same eyes, the same carriage of the 
head, the same rebellious hair. There, 
facing me, his eyes looking into my eyes, 
was a boy just like me—vyet a boy of 
fifty vears ago. “Did he feel like me?” 
I thought. “Did he think, did he feel, 
just like me, that uncle of mine, fifty 
vears ago? Was his soul also like mine? 
\s his body then, was like mine now?” 

“He does look like you, doesn’t he?” 

“He does, ma tante,” I answered, with 
a sigh that surprised me, as I had not 
thought I was going to sigh. “He 
that. Tell me more about him.” 

“Did not vour mother ever tell vou?’ 

“She never told me.” 
hesitated, considering, 
once made up her mind. 

He was in love with a girl of the 
hourg of Gros Nez. They quarreled 
and he left for America—about two years 
after your mother had gone.” 

“T suppose,” I said, with quick vision, 
“that the family was against the union. 
That the quarrel was helped along. © And 
he not discouraged in his hasty deed.” 

“She was a low wench, not of our 
We did do all possible to break 
But it was of themselves they 


de CS 


then all at 


She 


station. 
the thing. 


quarreled—though we did haste him off.” 

“But I never saw him, or heard of 
him, over there in America.” 

“He went on the City of Rome,” 
said simply. 

Dim catastrophic echoes came to my 
mind at that name, City of Rome, but 
nothing clear, and she saw I did not know. 

“The City of Rome,” she said, “a great 
ship, new and strong, with good captain 
and good crew, and freighted with hope- 
It was never heard of 
one body, one 

sliver of her 


she 


sailed. 
one boat, 
single 


ful souls, 
again—not by 
spar, not by one 
flanks!” 

You may imagine the reverberations 
within me of these words. Yet I can 
truly say that, an hour later, when I had 
left the old house, and, in the clear Bur- 
gundy sunshine, descended the lane lead- 
ing down to Gros Nez, between the vines 
crucified against the white-washed walls, 
I had once more shaken off the impor- 
tunate gloom. A gay lad, swinging my 
stick, my lips puckered to whistling, I 
swung down the lane leading to Gros Nez. 

But from her doorstep, where she 
squatted, hugging to herself a little of the 
sun, an old crone rose as she saw me ap- 
proach, and_ stop. 

She rose, and I stopped; and when she 
had risen, we were face to face. 
Marie, Joseph!” she murmured huskily. 

Broken-backed, she there, and 
peered up at me with her red-lidded eyes. 
Her hands now went out to me, lean and 
claw-like. They reached toward me, 
but at the same time she stepped back, 
so that the gesture did not touch me, but 
rather left her more remote, framed 
there in her hovel’s open door. 

“Sylvain Lenotre!” she croaked. “The 
ghost of Sylvain Lenotre come to me!” 

I could not speak, palsied with pity, 
fear and loathing. 

“Sylvain Lenotre,”” she 
cruel to me! Ah, for so long I have 
wondered! Did you die, Sylvain Le- 
notre, still angry? Oh, tell me, Sylvain 
Lenotre, did you die hating me?” 

Then happened the last of the queer 
things. Suddenly, with a sort of con- 
vulsion, the phrase came from me; the 
sentence which, ever that day on 
the bridge in the fog, had been within 
me. It reached my lips; incredulously, 
I heard myself uttering it loud and clear. 

“It was my fault, Amelie, altogether 
my fault; it was I who was wrong, and 
I was coming back.” 

Then she gave a great cry and began 
to clap her hands; to clap her bony hands 
as children clap their soft fat hands. 
“Now I can die, now I ean die!’ she 


“Jesus, 


stood 


sang, “who was 


since 


eried, clapping her hands. And thus 
clapping her hands, suddenly she fell 
backward across the sill of her door. 


While kindly neighbors gathered to 
reanimate her, I fled. But next day I 
heard she had never stirred again, that 
it was dead she had fallen across the sill 


of her do« Tr. 


THE EVERGREEN 


By MABEL 


Though the snow wind keen is blowing, 


Whirling down the craggy hill, 
Fresh the evergreen is growing, 
Full and verdant, lovely still. 


WILES SIMPSON 


Is it that the wood god, knowing 
That his land must barren be, 
Keeps this bit of beauty glowing 
Like a lamp, eternally? 
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The | 
Riddle of Tammany | 


(Continued from page 53) 


respects the privacy and individuality of 
others and expects the same consideration 
for himself. | 

Politically, however, the situation in | 
New York City is, by a queer paradox, the 
reverse. There are just two main align-| 
ments in its politics. Always there is 
Tammany and its allies on the one side, 
and on the other are the reformers, irre- | 
spective of what name they may be | 
pleased to apply to themselves. 

To most New Yorkers the very name of | 
reformer is distasteful. It not only | 
seems to constitute a reflection upon | 
themselves but it implies—and has too | 
often meant—an irritatingly inquisitorial | 
atmosphere. Whatever good the re-| 
former has introduced into city functions, 
such as clean streets and other like 
features, has been nullified in the popular | 
view by his inveterate aim to regulate | 
personal life. And what makes this atti- | 
tude doubly obnoxious is that it is a regu-' 
lation seeming to come from the rich and 
directed against the poor. Reformers 
have invariably represented the wealthy 
and well-to-do elements. Many a time, 
when reformers were in power, have poor 
New Yorkers been exasperated by inter- 
ference with their Sunday pleasures w hile | 
at the same time the rich were allowed | 
to do as they wished. 

But not only is the reformer regarded 
as a meddler; he is looked upon as an ex- 
ponent of government by aristocracy and 
a hypocrite besides. That Tammany has 
been and is a mercenary, grafting organi- 
zation is well recognized. But, making 
allowance for its nominal professions, it 
does not pretend to be anything else. 
Repeatedly its leaders have publicly 
acknowledged that they were in politics 
for “what was in it.””. When the bulk of 
New Yorkers contrast this frankness with 
the style and pretensions of Tammany’s 
opponents, Tammany seems a refreshing 
alternative. However personally honest 
and progressive some reform candidates 
may be, they are suspected for their as- 
sociations. Voters see that their backers 
are too often powerful, privileged groups 
which have amassed huge sums in devious 
machinations of financial, industrial and 
traction graft. Compared to this Tam- 
many’s graft, both in form and substance, 


seems minor. 

If there is anything that repels most 
New Yorkers it is the “uplift” exhorta- 
tions that come from reform candidates 
having the open or tacit indorsement of 
such interests. Moreover, New York 
City’s voters are not unsophisticated. 
They fear the effects of the social bribe 
than they do those of the money 

They have seen reform mayors, 
men of undoubted integrity in’ money 
matters, influenced by what is locally 
called the “silk-stocking” element and 
toadving to it. Only a few vears ago they 
had to put up with a leading reformer who 
won his election as district attorney by 
the most lavish promises of how he would 
proceed against traction looters. But 
once in office this reformer’s policy was to 
invoke the full severity of the law against 
poor or uninfluential offenders while al- 
lowing rich men accused of traction, in- 


more 
bribe. 





j 





A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 











The same scene after the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 


The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


* BELt System® 
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Deformities 











tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 45,000 cases suce 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 20 
years is absolute proof of 
o4 this statement, 


No matter how serious your 

Gr _.j deformity,no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

e thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and ha appy. y. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 
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or money promptly refunded. Send 99 cents to-day. 

Eastern Noveity Co., Dept. 92, 172 E. $3rdSt., Now Tork. 








Mail old gold, unused postage, war and thrift 
stamps, Liberty B silver, platinum, diamonds, 
ewelry, watches, f eth agneto points, etc, 





new or broken Cash imn Held ten days 
rned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
233 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


& WEBER’ 





Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 
= geese & turkeys. oo pure-bred quality. 
Eggs, Incubators all at eut prices. 
40 years poultry mona oy and my 100 
page Catalog and Wrasders Guide Free. 
W. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, Minn. 





Fowls, 
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| surface 
| that circumlocution was a 


| surance and other frauds to go scot. free 
without even being incommoded by a 
court trial. 

This is the kind of experience seared in 
the memories of large numbers of New 
| York City voters. They are well aware 
| that Tammany politicians have at times 
| richly profited from enacting or suppress- 
ling corporation legislation. But they 
lalso know the difference between what 
may be styled democratic graft and oli- 
garchical graft. They feel that for its 
| own preservation Tammany must keep in 
touch with the plain people of whose life 
| and problems it must have some saving 
understanding. They regard Tammany’s 
|humaneness as the nearest approach to 
humanity of deeds that they can get. 
While reformers talk coldly of statistics 
|and give homilies on civic virtue, Tam- 
|many leaders make it a business to do 
good turns for followers and friends and 
| help those in trouble. Whatever venality 
there i is in Tammany is in much of the 
| popular view stripped of its sinister aspect 
by the fact that its benefits are allowed to 
| flow down and around. Whereas that of 
the personages who often sponsor reform 
committees is wholly selfish, exclusive and 
| cold-blooded. 

It is only when Tammany goes to ex- 
cesses that it can be ousted from power. 
In such a case reformers are elected not 
because they are relished but to adminis- 
ter a sobering lesson to Tammany. 

And Tammany does learn—sometimes 
slowly, but still it learns. The overthrow 
of the Tweed ring taught it that crude 
methods of robbing the public treasury 
were dangerous and obsolete. Since then 
its methods have been increasingly devel- 
oped to a superfine point of knowing how 
to loot without risk of a prison term. 
The upheaval following the clumsy brib- 
ery methods in granting the Broadway 
railway franchise convinced it 
safer policy. 
A number of defeats were needed to im- 
press upon it the folly of outraging the 





Is It Chiro-quack-tic?— Continued from page 45 


chiropractor on the telephone. He had 
found the name, address and telephone 
number attached to a sprawling advertise- 
ment in the New York Telephone Red 
Book. He explained his symptoms over 
the wire and the chiropractor replied: 

“Of course, I can fix youup. You have 
a ‘subluxated’ vertebra. If you please I 
will call and make an examination.” 

In half an hour a man entered, who said 
he was the chiropractor of the advertise- 
ment. He had my friend strip his back 
and lie down on the chiropractic stool, 
which he had brought along. He had 
hardly begun his examination before he 
exc laimed: 

“There it is. A subluxation of the 
third dorsal. It’s a bad case and may 
need half a hundred adjustments, for 
which I will charge $125. That is very 
reasonable, very reasonable.” 

My friend did not have the money and 
the consultation ended by the chiropractor 
leaving his card and a little pamphlet, on 
which was printed in big black type: 

“Pulmonary Tuberculosis.” 


{ Below in an ink of different color and 


still wet were stamped the name and 
address of the chiropractor. 


city’s moral sentiment by its brazen police 
system of levying blackmail and tribute. 
From reform administrations Tammany 
has also learned many a municipal im- 
provement, and finding that they had 
popular approval appropriated and con- 
tinued them. 

But there is one thing that Tammany 
has never been able to learn. This is how 
to keep its balance in good fortune. Too 
much of a taste of power intoxicates and 
drives it to extremes. Always during the 
first term of its restoration to power it 
plaved the good boy and when re-elected 
splurged in iniquity. 

When before the Civil War Fernando 
Wood was elected Mayor, he was so vir- 
tuous during his first term that even 
clergymen hailed him the greatest 
champion of decent government. But 
once re-elected he and the Tammany 
forces behind him threw over all pre- 
tences and plundered and grafted in every 
possible direction. In later periods Tam- 
many imposed the same experience upon 
New York City, assuring itself that the 
continued vote of confidence was a war- 
rant to do its wicked utmost. 

There was one exception. During 
Mayor Strong’s administration Tammany 
was out of power for three yvears—a long, 
lean period for Tammany. When, there- 
fore, it came back to power in 1898 for 
four years it plunged eagerly into such 
a welter of corruption that it was ejected 
in 1901. 

Apparently when Mayor Hylan was 
first elected it decided to go back to its old 
discreet tactics. His first term was mild 
and comparatively free from scandal. 
What will the next four years be? In- 
spector “Honest”” Dan Costigan, who has 
just retired from the police force, asserts 
that the old police “system” of graft has 
again been put in operation, although in 
so deft a way that no one who is not a 
member of the police department and 
familiar with its methods can trace its 
serpentine workings. 


as 


Opening the pamphlet I found that it 
was one of the stock variety printed by 
the tens of thousands on the Palmer 
presses. It was written by J. N. Firth, 
D.C., Ph.C., a Palmer professor and 
author. 

“In pulmonary tuberculosis the verte- 
bral subluxatior is invariably found in the 
region of the third dorsal vertebrae, and 
tenderness can be traced outward over the 
course of these nerves to the region over 
the lung, indicating the diseased area. 
Knowing that this nerve impingement, or 
pressure, produces the effect, the proper 
thing to do is to remove the pressure from 
the nerve by adjusting the vertebrae into 
proper alignment, the result being normal 
transmission and expression of function, 
which constitutes health.” 

A month later my friend hailed me on 
the street. He said he had made up his 
mind to go to the woods and because he 
laughed, as he spoke, I asked how he could 
be in such good humor in the face of what 
he called “exile.” 

“Why, I had another experience with 
chiropractors,” he answered. “Just for 
the fun of the thing I went to another one 
of them and told him I had hay fever. He 
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examined my back and at once found a 
subluxation, this time in my neck. He 
wanted $175 to straighten me out. I told 
him I did not have the money and he gave 
me this pamphlet.” 

I looked at the pamphlet my friend 
handed me, and saw on the first page in 
the same glaringly black letters, “Hay 
Fever.” Below was stamped the name 
and address of the chiropractor in’ the 
same fashion as in the case of the tuber- | 
culosis pamphlet. Within I found the 
same chiropractic propaganda written 
also by J. N. Firth, D.C., Ph.C. Among 
other things said were the following: 

“Chiropractically, the cause... is a 
subluxation at the fourth cervical verte- 
brae, lower cervical or upper dorsal. . . . 
The nerves going to the affected portions 
of the upper air passages of the respira- 
tory tract leave the spinal cord at the 
fourth intervertebral foramina, leading 
out on each side of the spinal column. . . . 

“Medically, this inco-ordination is con- 
sidered practically incurable, and_ the 
medical treatment is given merely with a 
view of removing the irritation or of 
allaying the most irritating symptoms of 
the disease. But, from a chiropractic 
standpoint, the prognosis is very favorable 
and recovery is nearly always the rule. 
The chiropractor see ‘ks to so adjust the 
subluxated vertebrae that all pressure is 
removed from the spinal nerves, thus per- 
mitting the free and uninterrupted flow of 
the mental impulse from the brain to the 
mucous membranes lining the upper air 
passages of the re — tract. 

In investigating the case of a woman 
chiropractor who had atone“ been prose- 
cuted and convicted in the New York 
courts to learn if she was still practicing, 
I called at her office. The woman, who 
met me at the door, explained that the 
“Doctor” was out ‘on a very important 
case” and bade me wait. As I turned to 
a chair in one corner of the reception room 
I remarked that I believed I had blood 
pressure and wondered what I ought to do. 

“Try chiropractic,” was the instant 
response. “Here, read this.” 

Whereupon she picked from a pile of 
pamphlets on the table The Chiropractic 
Educator (Vol. 5, No. 4, page 40), which 
said: 





“The Truth About High Blood Pressure | 
“By Harry E. Vepper, D.C., Ph.C. | 
“Professor and Author of Chiro- | 
practic Physiology. 
“High blood pressure is a common | 
complaint. 
“Thousands of patients have visited | 
their physician to be informed that they | 
are suffering from this condition. 

“They are doped, drugged and dieted 
until all the resources of the physician are 
exhausted, only to learn that their blood 
pressure still remains the same. 

“Did any physician ever tell you the | 
real cause of high blood pressue? Of 
course, he said it was due to hardening of 
the arteries (arterio-sclerosis); but did he 
say what caused that? Then did he prove 
that he knew what he was talking about | 
by removing that cause and getting you 
well? He did not. Can anyone tell you | 
the real cause, and prove his contention | 
by getting you well? The chiropractor | 
can. 

Below, _ a space evidently left blank | 

Concluded on page 70) 





The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test which 
will change your ideas about teeth clean- 
ing. 

The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well- 
brushed teeth discolored and decayed. 
Now dental science has corrected those 
mistakes, and we urge you to see the re- 
sult. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great destroyer. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. It 
dims the teeth, then may foster attacks 
on them. When you leave it, night and 
day it may do ceaseless damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


Results quick 


This ten-day test will 
It will give you a new idea of what clean 
teeth mean. The benefits to you and yours 
may be life-long in extent. 


surprise you. 


Each use will also multiply the sali- 
vary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth 
protecting agent. It will multiply the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It will mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva, to neu 
tralize the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 








It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 


look dingy. 


acid in 


rhea. Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two effec- 
Able 
Leading den 


tive film combatants. authorities 
have amply proved them. 
tists everywhere endorse them. 
Both are combined ina dentifrice called 
Millions of people have come 
And glistening teeth, half 
now show its delightful 


Pepsodent. 
to employ it. 
the world over, 
effects. 


and amazing 


So five effects, 
tial, come from every application. 


considered essen 
And 
the early result is clean, beautiful teeth. 


now 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis 


appear. 


This test will be a revelation to you. 


Cut out the coupon so you won’t forget. 








10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 638, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Figure It Out 
Yourself 


Igo $100 placed in INVESTORS 
4 BONDS pays $7 a year safely. 


very $100 in a savings a nt at 


+t ri | e | 
earn if placea 


ING f STORS EX, Fieure it out 


70, WITH SAFETY 









me I STORS BONDS are secured b 
rst m e best class of 
come pr ty. The) are 
ssued in S ‘of $100, $500 
nd $1,000 ight on partial 
ment ° The 
ay Too wi has ever 
st n\ entee 
ears’ experience of this organizati 
Mak Pour mor ? earn 7. 
Writ lay for let No. 1-146 


he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Make Your Money Earn More 


Get 8°; and 
Safety in 1922 


There are only a few safe 8°% invest- 
ments obtainable today. Bond prices are 
rising and interest rates falling, and most 
of the good securities pay only 5°) and 6%. 











You can still obtain 8°% with assured 
safety by investing in Miller First Mort- 
gages and First Mortgage Bonds, secured 
by improved Miami real estate. The 
soundness of these mortgage obligations 
is proved by the fact that year after year, 
shrewd investors in the North and East 
send us their money for investment, and 
have never lost a dollar by doing so 
Partial payment accounts invited. 


Write for current list, B-1, and booklet 
describing Miami. 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Miami Bank & Trust Building 
Miami, Florida 


Stock Options 


-stigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
s of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
ost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 











Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 

by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 

New York 


Guaranteed 


233 Broadway - - - - 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


THE BACHE REVIEW 





(‘lear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men 


Free on application 


J. S. BACHE & co. 
Afember T tock Exchanor 


42 Broadway New York 


Cuticura Soap 


———- AND OINTMENT = 


Clear the Skin 


Soap,Ointment, Talcum ,25¢.everyw 
address: Outicura Laboraterics, Dep’ Dept. are Ah teg 




















LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY are entitled to answers to tnguiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuir’s WEEKLY, 627 
Anonymous communications will in ne case be answered. 


full name and exact street address. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage ty should always be 


All communica- 
inclosed. Address 


West 43d St.. New York. giving 


GREAT PROSPERITY TO COME 


HE enterprise of the world has suf- 

fered very serious checks since the 

ending of the Great War. The 
fierce energies which that conflict forced 
into action have been curbed and _re- 
pressed for want of a supreme exciting 
need. Comparative stagnation has for a 
time fallen on commerce and industry 
nearly everywhere. Recupe ‘ration 
not been proceeding so fast and so fully 
as the business community desires. 
Much more was expected froin the cessa- 
tion of the strife. Far more, indeed, 
would have been accomplished on the 
lines of rehabilitation had not the war 
caused so unprecedented a waste of re- 


has 


|sources and so intense a shell-shocking 


of the peoples affected. The extreme 


|dismay and discouragement of Europe 


| of the times. 
{ment that is sure to gain in numbers and 


over its material bad plight has been par- 
alleled to some degree in our own country. 

In the nature of things, however, cur- 
rent conditions are bound at length to 
undergo signal change, and not for the 
worse. A gradual increase of activity in 
various lines is one of the cheering signs 
It is the herald of a move- 


momentum from month to month until 
the general situation has attained distinct 
improvement, We are aware that man) 
bankers and others are as pessimistic as 
ever. But, in spite of their past pessi- 
mism, some betterment has occurred, and 
it may be that the doubts and fears they 
continue to harbor may not be entirely 
well founded. Study of our Govern- 
ment’s commercial reports from abroad 
discloses numerous indications of reviving 
in even the darkest sections of 
Europe. These have assets and resources 
not widely known of. The reader of the 
Department of Com- 


industry 


messages to the 
merce becomes convinced that a good deal 
of solid foundation for prosperity exists 
in the worst-situated portions of the Con- 
inent. With an improved morale 
largely a matter of will power—war-man- 
gled Europe would recover SOOn a big 
percentage of her former producing 
ability. 

But whatever may be the case “over 
there,’ Americans have no substantial 
ground for chronic depression. In the 
United States opportunities are as abun- 
dant to-day as they have been in any 
stage of our history, and they are certain 
to be availed of during the coming few 
vears. Men of ambition and foresight 
are as little likely to overlook the chances 


in business as the miner who has come 


upon a rich placer is to refrain from gath- 
ering up the gold nuggets. It does not 
stand to reason that American push and 
initiative will ignore and fail to seize occa- 
for important undertakings and 
profits. Take, for instance, the wonder- 
ful commercial field which aviation has 
opened up and the remarkable possibilities 
connected with hydro-electric develop- 
ment in every part of the land. The 
Muscle Shoals project is only a colossus 
amid innumerable possible utilizations of 
neglected water power that should be 
harnessed for the purposes of industry. 
In these directions alone extraordinary 
progress should be made within another 
decade. But these are only two out of a 
host of inviting and feasible openings for 


sions 


enterprise which this great country 
affords. 
The next quarter of a century, indeed, 


bids fair to be the most prosperous and 
splendid period the United States has yet 
known. The nation’s resources and ca- 
pacities will be put into profitable use as 
never before. We foresee for our min- 
ing, oil and agricultural interests unex- 
ampled prosperity. Our industries and 
our commerce will flourish beyond prece- 
dent. Destructive radicalism is waning 
and will not be able to bar the pathway of 
national thriving. It is increasingly cer- 
tain that some policy will be devised for 
averting disastrous controversies and war- 
fare between labor and capital. The 
wealth and comfort of the people will be 
correspondingly enhanced, and our ex- 
ample of peace and contentment will have 
pacify ing effects all over the globe. 
During the process of the country’s 
moving onward to this desirable condition 
the securities market will naturally derive 
benefit. A few vears to day ’s 
prices of good stocks and bonds will seem 
almost dirt cheap; just as the apprehen- 
sions of trouble which disturb many men’s 
will appear to have been 
with but little substance. 


hence 


minds now 
nightmares, 


Answers to Inquiries 


B.. searks, Nev Doubtless Standard Oil of Cah 
fornia is making efforts to strengthen its position and to 
expand. It is reliably stated that it now owns 20 per 


cent. of Pacific Oil stock and is still buying. What the 
ompany’s plans really are, however, are largely a matter 
of inference. No official statement has been made 
Whether stock in the supposed coming large company 
a good investment or not depends on the exact 
that may be made Any enterprise fostered 
likely to have merit 

Studebaker stocks have had a 
considerable advance, but on their present dividends and 
prospects they are worth their price. Of course, thes 
have not the speculative possibilities they possessed when 


The M. kK. & T. Railway is to be reorganized and 


will he 

propositions 

by s. OL of California ts 
V., Portianp, Ont 


lower 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

ain much from 


Simply as literature you will 
their remarkable 


their interesting text and 
ge 4 which have been specially gathered 
or these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





Profusely 


maps 


illustrated with photographs and 
‘p-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy = pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover 

in colors, helpful maps . Sent postpaid $] | 


on receipt of price, 








book on 


volume to the 
devoted exclusively to the 
covering historical data; 


A companion 
the West Indies, 
Island of Cuba, 
Commerce; Hi avana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75 
postpaid on receipt of price... ... Cc 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST... NEW YORK CITY 























dition. In present circumstances there are many other r Leslie’s 
| stocks which I would prefer to Sears Roebuck pfd. Among Weekly, “judge. ae Film. Pos. 

them are Studebaker common; Steel and Tube pfd.; ities Tineke 3 ev Dasaetenank Codie Toke 

Union Bag & Pape’ r common; Cahfornia Petroleum pfd.; s a ines _— we Fain aaed Sty - Ne ; \ ¢ c "Et 


}eent. The Mascot Oil Co. has a small capitalization and 


| has been a rather uncertain venture. 


It would be safer 
reorganization 


that means an assessment on the stock. 
to leave the shares alone until after the 
_ goes into effect. 
Natcuez, Miss.: 
cif, ‘Plinois Central, U. 





Southern Pacific, Northern Pa 
S. Rubber preferred—not com- 
mon, which is paying no div idend—and General Electric 
are excellent business men's purchases. Texas Co. is 
paying a dividend and is not altogether speculative. Sin 
clair Consolidated is not now a dividend payer, but it 
| looks like one of the best oil speculations. Of course it is 
Bonds have lately had a 


Market Factors 


| always safer to buy bonds. 3 
| advance. When a boom in stock begins apprecia- | an 


Trade Factors 


smart advance 

tion will be greater and more rapid than in the case of 
bonds. So if you are after speculation, rather than strict 
investment, you had better buy meritorious stocks. 

call attention to Allis-Chalmers common, Advance 

Rumely pfd., American Woolen common, Corn Products 

common, Railway Steel Spring common, U. 8. Steel com- 
mon, and Beth. Steel common as having speculative pos- 
sibilities. All these are dividend payers. 

| B., Pomona, Cau.: I would not call Nipissing stock “a 

pretty safe investment.” It is rather too speculative for 
that. The company has had its ups and downs in pro 

duction and variations in dividends, though it has made | 
liberal aggregate returns to its stoc *kholde rs. Its latest 
| dividend was 3 per cent. regular and 3 per cent. extra pay- 
| able January 22, 1922, a total dividend of 30 cents per share. 
Recently a new and rich vein was struck in the company’s | 
mines. The results remain to be seen, The company’s | 
| oil-« drilling venture has not been succe: essful. The stock 
| is at least a business man’s spec’ ulation. | 

A., Es ANABA, Micu.: The Bush Terminal Building | 
Company 7 per cent. pre seen stock is a sound invest- 
ment. The stock is guaranteed by the main company, 
which is prosperous. 

D., Burte, Mont.: Swift & Co. stock is a well-re- 
garded dividend payer. General Motors common pays a | 
dividend, but it is less solid and more speculative than | 
Swift & Co. American Hide & Leather preferred has not 
resumed dividends, but it is an excellent long-pull specu- 
lation, even after its recent advance. National Leather 

| Co. has been drastically reorganized, and I would not 

advise buying its stock until aiter the reorganization plan | 
is tested. 

H., Sacramento, Car.: Columbia 
prospects are not assuring e cial to recommend its shares 
even as a speculation. Cuba Cane Sugar preferred is 
not inviting. It has passed its dividend and the sugar 

| industry in Cuba has been severely hit. It may require 

| years to recover, especially if the United States puts a 
high tariff on sugar. 

>., Denver, Cou.: The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

| Co. has been prosperous, but has felt the sethack of read 

It had to reduce the common dividend from 
%1.50 quarterly to 50 cents. The preferred looks at pres- 
ent like a good business man’s investment. The com- 
pany’s prosperity depends, of course, on a revival in the 
steel industry. Leading steel corporation officials de 
clare that the proposed reduction of armaments will not 
seriously affect their business. 

B., Trenton, N. J.: St. Paul R.R. 4s, due 1934, are 

|} equally secured with the gen. and ref. bonds, due 2014, 
which will eventually become first mortgage. The 4s are 
therefore a reasonably safe investment 

G., Harrissera, Pa.: Far better than the cheap stock 
of a small oil company would be the Studebaker ~ s 
and American Tel. & Tel. stock. American Tel. 
is “9 better and safer purchase of the three. 

Lawrence, Mass.: The Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
one ‘ol the strongest of the independent steel organiza 
tions. Its stocks are well regarded, especially its 8 per 
cent. pfd. Standard Oil of N. Y. paid last year #16. The 
dividend makes only a moderate return on market price, 

B., San Dirco, Cau.: The future of Sears Roebuck 
depe nds largely on the prospe rity of the farming popula 
tion. The farmers have had hard luck and they are not 
buying so freely as formerly. It is anybody's guess as to If y 
when the tillers of the soil will be in better financial con n 
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What is likely to be their 
influence on the price 
trend of securities during 
1922? 
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The probable course of the 
bond and stock markets 
over the coming year is 
clearly outlined in our 
Special Analysis. 
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Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation— 
all without — to you. 


1 ha 


n earnest desire to make some extra 











Rock Island 7 per cent. pfd.; ya ible Steel pfd.; Great 
Northern pfd., and International Mercantile Marine pid. 
All these pay ‘dividends of 7 per cent. except Union Bag 
& Paper 8 per cent., and Mercantile Marine pfd. 6 per 











SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages—Illustrated—Cloth 
By Wis field Scott Hall, M_D., Ph D 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
very young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Table of contents and commendations, 
on request 
108 Winston Bidg., 


has been paying 2 per cent. per month on par of 81. It is 
a fair cheap stock. United Eastern, in spite of dividends, 
Better buy a stock 
having more solid merit than either Mascot or Great 
Eastern. 

T., Versaries, Inp.: American Can pfd., paying 7 
per cent. cumulative, is quoted at abovt 94. American 
Car & Foundry pfd., paying 7 per cent., is non-cumulative 
and quoted at about 114. Car & Foundry pid. is one of 
the strongest stocks, as the common pays 12 per cent. 
and its dividends are assured for three years to come. 
The pfd. stock is now selling at a price to yield only about 
6 per cent. Everything considered, I woul 1 be willing to | 

take my chances on Can pfd. The Can Company is in a | 
strong financial position and probably could, if it wished, 4 


$1.00 
stpaid 
=Mailed in plain 


wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB, CO., 
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start paying dividends on co.nmon. 

F., Kivcnener, Ovt.: For the vear ending July 
1921, the earnings of the American Sumatra To Bead: on 
after payment of preferred dividends, left $5.74 per shi ire 
for the common stock compared with 816.91 in 1920, 
The passing of the dividends on common indicates further 
shrinkage in income. It has not been clearly established 
whether the company's plantations are in unimpaired 
condition. If they are the company should come out of 
the readjustment period in pretty good shape. How 
ever, a dividend-paying tobacco stock is to be preferred. 

B., Two Harrnors, Mivv.: American Beet Sugar 
common, Cuban American Sugar common, Punta Ale- 
gra, Central Leather pfd. and U.S. Food Products are 
not now paying dividends and the future of each is uncer- 
tain. I would rather buy dividend payers, not a few of | 
which are quite as attractive speculatively and of course | 
safer. For instance American Sugar pfd., still maintain- 
ing its dividend, looks better than the common 


Learn to Dance {>* 


1 CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
alts and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ society dances 
| in a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 
Peak System of Mail Instruction 
MARKABLE NEW METHOD. Easy--fascinating. 
| Results Guaranteed No music--no partner 
needed Thessende taught successfully 
rite me today for my interesting free book! Spe 
cial low offer if you answer at « 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, 
Studio 73 4737 Broadway 


We Pay $200 Monthly Salary 


furnish rig and expenses to all who qualify intro 
ducing guaranteed poultry and stock powders 
3igler Company, X 676, Springfield, Hlinois 
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— OLD KENTUCKY — 





spun LOBACCO 


Direct From Our Farms to You 


The Cream of the finest crops Kentucky’s bountiful 
soil can produce—ripe, rich leaves—smooth and mel- 
low—with that rare old- fashioned | flavor and fra- 
grance that only the proper “‘ag * can produce.We 
bank on it you have never tas’ i a finer flavored, 
more satisfying tobacco in all 
your life 





















Ripe, Rich, ‘Old - Fashion Leaf 


Our Famous Old Kentacky Homespun is 
no more like manufactured tobacco than 
day is like night—guaranteed free from 
chemicals and all other adulterations that 
conceal imperfections, delude the sense of 
taste and undermine the health. 

Grown and natured in Kentucky’s finest 
soil, cut A the a all time, carefully 
se lected, mel cured and 

“sweate “at b oy method our grand- 
fathers used in preparing tobacco for their 
own use—every trace of rshness 
leaves it — nothing to “bite” your 
tongue or parch your mouth- nothing 
to tire your taste. Mellow as the moon- 
light—fragrant as the rose. Like old 
Wine from the cellar its rich fragrance 

rmeates the air, Thousands of 
bacco lovers the world over 
Swear by its jeeultable emoking and 

chewing qualities 
“For sixteen years I have used almost 
every brand on then et but yours is the 
best I ever tasted.’ 

W.E. ie St. . “ 

“Tobacco satisfactor. “Es wey. I 
flow realize how lis! ave been—paying 
exhorbitant prices of the Pease {n- 
et coctation ying direct from the 

age ——— meer Wash. 

“Say me ur tobacco is the best I have 
bad since 1866 « phen ‘Abraham Lincoln and 
Egmeked together in the foes South. Teil 


old soldiers aout 5 
John F. Stout " Latby, Mont. 
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} ReduceYour 
Tobacco om 7 5 % 
We are growers o! sell none but 


our own crops—our aby pre a yet — 
eliminates all revenue tax — all middlemen — 
Gee! direct with wers” —— thereby 


the gro 
saving 75 per centor more. No f: pe 
no decorations— just Quality and Pr Ao 


Money Saving Prices 
5 Ibs. $2.98 — 10 Ibs. $5.85 


(We Pay All Shipping Charges) 


6 pounds will make 55 1 sacks of smoking, or 65 chewing or 
smoking twists.With — —— we send complete illustrated 
roe showing how to make cae gt omaking. old- 
fashion chewing and sates twists, cigars. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Pay only when tobsc- 
coarrives. Try it for 






You isk 
. Sign and mail the 
coupon today and enjoy the 
tobacco treat of your life. 











TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF KY. cxrvar 
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atest gad best yet: 
Poultry Book parc! 22 oti tinnet 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprocters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Gerry's Poultry Farm, Box 64, Clarinde,towa 
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Free Booklets for Investors 


The Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, has issued an exceptionally at- 
tractive January investment list. It offers 7 per cent. 
first mortgage investment opportunities that are well 
worthy of consideration. Investors Bonds, which are 
being distributed by this company, come in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, and can be bought on 
partial payments, beginning with as little as $10. In 
view of the fact that there is now a definite trend toward 
lower interest rates investors will find it to their advan 
tage to write to the company for its booklet No. 1-145 

The Ladd & Tilton Bank, Portland, Ore., one of the 
most widely known financial institutions in the Pacific 
Northwest, is thoroughly informed upon the civic, in 
dustrial and commercial situation in that region, and is 
also posted on the resources, raw material supply, mar- 
kets, financial and other conditions. This information 
the bank is ready to impart to anybody seeking to know 
the Pacific Northwest. The Bank’s Bond Department 
handles issues of stable communities and will send on 
request a list of carefully chosen high-grade bonds. 

Prices of many good bonds are still at bargain level 

A. Hughes & Co., 100 Broadway, New York, offer to 
buy for their patrons safe and desirable bonds and to give 
ten months’ time for payment. Send to the company 
for its partial payment booklet, semi-monthly investment 
letter and its valuable booklet, “Bond Terms Defined.” 

The purchase of sound bonds enables one to get a much 
higher return on his money than if he deposits it in the 
savings bank. The Miller Mortgage bonds, which have 
become so widely popular, are secured by double the 
face value in income-producing property and may be 
obtained at a price to yield 8 per cent. The bonds are in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, and the interest is 
payable twice yearly. They may be bought on the par- 
tial payment plan. In order to get full particulars con- 
cerning this investment opportunity write to G. iller 
& Co., Inc., 100 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., for an inter- 


State 


The Cost of Peace 


especially among the children, is a form 
of enlightened selfishness. It will be very 
interesting a generation hence to see what 
attitude the young men and women of 
Vienna, of the Near East, and of Russia 
take toward the United States. They 
will be alive then largely because of the 
aid we give the children now and the fact 
that we are not doing it for political ends 
will be a stronger fact in our favor. 

In the general matter . education in 
foreign affairs not only in schools and 
colleges, but also by means ‘of newspapers 
and magazines, by lectures, and by per- 
sonal study and discussion the whole 
cause of sane, well-founded peace can be 
aided by our interest in international 
problems and foreign conditions. We 
cannot expect our Government to give 
us a safe peace unless we personally care 
enough about it to exercise the force of 
public opinion based on real study of for- 
eign relations. It is idle to think money 
any more than battleships can buy peace; 
for peace is much more valuable than 
either. We can secure it and use it only 
by wider and deeper and harder ways 
than by settling a few bills or limiting 


| armaments. 


It is also a question of morals, of a con- 
sistent good faith, and of a sincere sense 


| of responsibility for our international po- 


in the 


sition and reputation. Recently 
France, 


treaty with the British Empire, 


| and Japan as to islands in the Pacific, we 


have pledged our faith if not our arms in 
form of defensive international 
We have had a general un- 
Canada as to the non- 


a new 
agreement. 
derstanding with 
fortification of our northern boundary for 
more than a hundred years. This time 
we are extending similar principles of good 
faith and of international morality to the 
in waters hitherto deemed 
but on 


western Pacific, 
dangerous. It is an experiment, 
the whole a step in the right direction. 
In like fashion there is talk of the Associ- 
ation of Nations to help maintain peace 
and to ease international tension. 

What response have such proposals 


esting booklet, “Creating Good Investments,” which will 
be forwarded free to any applicant. 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, offers 
to send to any address his booklet L, which explains how 
puts and calls operate and the opportunities which this 
form of dealing in stocks affords. 

Undoubtedly this is an excellent time in which to buy 
good stocks. The shrewd investor makes his purchases 
before the market booms and does not wait for good times, 
but anticipates them. Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, offer to accept securities or cash for 
margin or initial payment on their monthly instalment 
plan. This enables easy acquirement of first-class securi- 
ties. For complete details send to Dunham & Co. for 
their bulletin 117-D.D 

One may increase his purchasing power and thereby 
take fuller advantage of prevailing investment bargains 
by buying stocks and bonds under the Liberty Plan insti 
tuted by the Russell Securities Corporation, 25 Broad 

way, New York. It is necessary to pay only 20 per cent 
down, spreading the balance over twelve or twenty-four 
monthly insti ulments. The corporation will mail to any 
applicant “The Investors’ Guide,” which suggests what 
to buy, and also the Liberty Plan booklet. Mention C-88. 

Readers of the Bache Review find its information and 
suggestion are very helpful and point the path to success. 
Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New 
York Stock Exchange are dealt in by S. H. Wilcox & Co 
233 Broadway, New York, and they will send their 
descriptive circular L on request 

The future of the seasoned copper stocks is regarded by 
financial observers as secure. These have had 
quite an advance, but still higher prices are looked for. 
Many closed mines are expected soon to resume produc 
tion, and this is likely to cause greater copper stock 
Broadway, 


Issues 


activity. Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 
New York, have prepared an exhaustive analysis of the 
copper situation which every investor should have. 


Copies will be sent on request for circular LW-83 


Concluded from page 4? 


met? There has been both skepticism 
and enthusiasm; but for a downright on- 
slaught on the principles of international 
good faith as a power for peace there is 
little to equal the remark of Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, who was widely quoted 
in the press November 27, 1921, as 
saving, with hearty approval of President 
Harding’s idea of an association of na- 
tions, that “a gentlemen’s agreement 
would be nothing but a moral obligation 
and not binding.” 

Just think of it! A “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” could be broken because it  in- 
volved only a “moral obligation”! 

Years ago there was some discussion in 
Japan as to whether it were wise to ap- 
proach the United States with a view to 
an understanding as to the Far East, and 
perhaps a treaty of alliance. But the 
Japanese decided against the idea be- 
cause of the Senate and because they were 
doubtful whether they could depend on 
us. Only a few weeks ago a foreigner 
said to me in all sincerity and friendliness: 
“We are all under a great handicap in 
dealing with you because we feel that 
we misunderstood you at Paris in 1919, 
and we were stung by your refusal to help 
on the cause of peace in the world.” 

The other day still another man, after 
the Root resolutions as to China had been 
Washington Conference, 
said despairingly: “Well! We have all 
said it all over again—the same old for- 
mulas about the open door and the in- 
tegrity of China, ete.!) Everyone knows 
that the pledges have been violated time 
and again. We Americans have a child- 
like content in such phrases.” 

Here, then, we face another phase of 
the price of peace. Our lack of stability, 
of continuity, and of efficiency in main- 
taining a single line of policy and conduct 
handicaps our efforts for peace. In other 
words, the world wants to know whether 
we mean what we say. Are we willing 
to pay the price for peace by backing up 
our declarations? 


passed in the 
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The Greenwich Village 


of Real Life 


(Continued from page 51) 


the two hours telling the world about it.” 
The throngs of “‘sight-seers.” And the 
steady renovation and reconstruction of 
old buildings, and a continual construc- 
tion of new and very attractive “studio 
apartments.” 

Then, about four vears ago, the West | 
Side subway was extended down beneath 
Seventh Avenue, with a large station at | 
Sheridan Square. Seventh Avenue itself | 
at the same time was carried in a direct | 
line across the tangle of Village streets, | 
as though a great knife had cut neatly | 
through, from its former terminus at the 
upper end of Greenwich Village to a route | 
leading clear down town. Many quaint | 
old houses went by the board in the! 
process; but the potent result was that a 
formerly shabby and superannuated sec- 
tion acquired a broad and airy thorough- 
fare, which was a link in what soon be- 
came one of the main arteries of rapidly 
moving vehicular traffic up and down 
Manhattan Island. And from about that | 
date Greenwich Village definitely began 
to enter upon what it appears will be its 
enduring phase henceforth. It is rapidly 
moving in the direction of its little recog- 
nized new character. 

Fifteen years ago innumerable people 
calling themselves New Yorkers doubt- 
less had never heard of Greenwich Ave- 
nue, and would have been hard put to it 
to find it. Then at the upper end of the 
intersection of Greenwich and Seventh | 
Avenues was a romantic looking, tumble- 
down, wooden affair—perhaps the last 
active blacksmith shop in the heart. of | 
New York City. Now, in the full of the | 
day, this corner, manned by two cease- 
lessly busy traffic policemen, is one of the | 
most dangerous in New York. And on | 
the site of the old blacksmith shop stands | 
the latest temple to the arts in new Old | 
Greenwich Village, the Sheridan Theater, | 
one of the largest, handsomest and most | 
modern cinema theaters going. Hand- | 
some cinema theaters are elsewhere, but | 
only in new Old Greenwich Village are | 
there such taking ushers as here. These | 
comely young women are most orna- | 
mentally got up in velvet smocks, Beau | 
Brummel breeches strapped under the 
instep and Poilu tams. 

From very early days the Village has 
~ in strong for the theater. Indeed, | 
the blacksmith shop just mentioned was, | 
before it became a blacksmith shop, itself | 
a theater. The excellent Greenwich Vil- | 
lage Theater of to-day, on Sheridan 
Square, is too well known to require men- 
tion. Everybody knows about the barn | 
of The Provincetown Players on Mac- 
dougé il Street, their “experimental stage.” 

“In the region of Greenwich Village,” | 
William Archer, noted English critic, has | 
commented, “we must look for the real 
birthplace of the new American drama.” 
Then there is the Neighborhood Play- | 
house. Everybody knows about Tony | 
Sarg and his marionettes from the Village. | 
I recently was highly entertained by a| 
performance of the portable Marionette | 
Theater of Remo Bufano, of MacDougal | 
Street. “The Emperor Jones” had its | 
premiere in the Village. Eugene O'Neill 





You will want 3 cans of 





1 for your home, 1 for the garage, 1 in your car 


NOWHITE Nowater HANDWASH is just what its 

name implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses 
thoroughly with or without water. Nothing to scratch, 
nothing to harm the daintiest skin. After you've changed 
a tire, or worked on the engine, or are covered with dust 
from touring you'll find Nowater fine to have. Just rub 
it on thoroughly and then wipe off with cotton waste, 
cloth, paper, or even just clean grass. And for cleaning 
glass or white woodwork, or the delicate painted furniture 
which is so fashionable—there is nothing so 
good. Once you have learned the fine quali- 25c 
ties of Nowater you will simply refuse to be 
without it. Your Dealer will get it for you, postage additional 
if you ask him, or write to the makers, 35¢ west of Miss. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Agents Write for our Terms to the Trade. 














Let Arthur Murray teach you to dance well! 
In private — quickly — new easy method. 


By a remarkable new easy method you can now be taught to enjoy 
larity and pleasures of a real good dancer No longer need y envy those 
dance the newest ballroom steps Arthur Murray, America 





teacher, has inve nted a mew method which now makes it pc 
at home, easily—quickly—without music or partner t 
people have successfully lec irned to dance by mail You can n 


Waltz One Step, Conversation Walk and all the newest steps right 
from the Vanderbilts’ instructor—at a triflir iZ COs 


FREE Dancing | Lesson 


For a short time only, Arthur Murray will give you 
son to prove to you how easily and quickly you car 


i dancing k 
s meth 














he simplicity of Arthur Mutray’s method is am t o 

casy, amyone can learn—beginners or advancetl dance rs Half Price 
To help cover cost of mailing, handling, etc., send toc., a small 

part of our expense. Start on the road to good dancing by send Offer on 

ing for your lesson today! You will be surprised at the ease with Now! 

which you will learn, Lesson sent in plain wrapper 





Arthur Murray School of Dancing, Studio 80, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted 


Suits and Overcoats 
of rt a 


Nothing | like it in chnain! | 
$ Values positively 

26= Competition swept aside we OO 
You get your profits in advance 
Understand that $26.50 is the price for 
which you sell to your customers. Under- 
stand that at this price you give Guaran- 
teed ALL-WOOL Fabrics, hand-tailored, 
Serge and Alpaca lined. Understand that 
this price includes a very handsome profit for 
yourself and above all understand that you get 


these profits in ngsvence—eneh cash in hand—every time 
you take an order. 


Now is the timeto sign up 


The Selling Outfit we supply is the great- 
est thing of its kind ever gotten out. It’s put up 
in a handsome carrying case containing every- 
thing necessary to do business and les the 
Tailoring Samples and Fashions contains a 
complete display of Men’s Furnishings Good | 
—_ $75 a week easy. ire going 
‘as you want yours— write us — right away. 
Address Dept. F341 


GOODWEAR (Inc.) Chicago | 


Ss E The Dominant | 


Factor of Life 
13 Great Books for Only $1. 





r 





Here is the greatest collection of sex 
books ever written and now offered at a | 
bargain price. The most important facts 
of life made plain. Learn the laws of 
sex and life by reading these books, which 
ire written for young men and women, | 
fathers and mothers. The titles 


1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 

Montaigne’'s Essay on Love. 

How to Love. 

Eugenics Made Plain. 

What Every Girl Should Know. 

Case for Birth Control. 

Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological 
Moral and Medical. 


Nowe wne 


i 
3 Debate on Birth Control. | 
9 Emerson's Essay on Love. | 
10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. | 
11 De Maupassant’s Short Stories. | 
12 On the Threshold of Sex. | 
13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. | 
Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 
to 128 pages. Convenient pocket size. 


Regular price 25¢ each or $3.25 for the | 
set, now offered for limited time for only 
$1, prepaid Send dollar bill, money or- 


ler or check for SI before this offer is with- 
drawn. Ask for “13 sex books.” 


APPEAL PUBLISHING CO., 
87 Appeal Bldg., ee Kans. 


Sure Rupture omy 













modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery tha 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. Noo us springs & 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions, Binds and 
draws the broken parte tos together s as you would 
a broken limb. No lies. see 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send mame and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
WRITE for illustrated guide 


book 
ATENTS. and **RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 


invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. | 
Higest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 




















VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Wasbiagton, D.C, 


| there) 


warning. 
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| (the Village claims) wrote his “best plays” 
within the confines of the Village. John 
Barrymore quite recently had a house in 
the Village. Miss Lillian Booth, who 
played the lead in “It Pays to Adver- 
tise” and “The Servant in the House,” 
and Frank Conroy of “The Bad Man,” 
live there. And a good many more 

As for authors of genuine consequence, 


one must take a short eut to that. On 


the final vote this vear of the booksellers 
| of America on the forty most distinguished 


living writers seven decided x o are Vil- 
lagers, and about twenty are (as they say 
“visiting Villagers.” 

The Greenwich Villager, an eight-page 
weekly newspaper, is one of the liveliest 
publications I know of. It was born 
July 9, 1921. It is decidedly literary in 
character and is devoted mainly to chron- 
icling in a jocund way the doings of those 
dwellers and visitors in its quarter of the 
town to whom it refers as “Villagers,” as 
distinct from those it humorously regards 
as merely “Ninth Warders.” And it re- 
flects in a very fragrant way the intimate, 
friendly social life and buoyant and good- 
natured camaraderie of its circle. One re- 


markable thing about it is that it is the 
only coterie journal I ever heard of to 
have an abundance of solid advertising. 

What has come to be the Main Street 
of Greenwich Village is a twisting affair. 
It may be said to begin at Eighth Street 
and University Place. Then, to follow it, 
you go along Eighth Street to Sixth Ave- 
nue, thence down Christopher Street to 
the theater, where you turn into West 
Fourth Street, and go along to Macdougal 
Street, and along that to West Third. 

Along this Main Street you may be 
taught weaving and spinning, or Chinese; 
vou may have a silhouette of you made; 
buy rare old violins, or quite new ukuleles 
made out of cigar boxes; find beautiful 
ware from Czecho-Slovakia, pottery from 
India, and bits of embroidery from Hun- 
gary; get Russian cigarettes from a lady 
with the most wonderful bob in America; 
patronize “beauty studios”; view “‘an- 
tiques” without end; and do ever so many 
other things. 

The thing you may do most of all, of 
course, is to have tea, in a great variety 
of settings in the way of mural decora- 
tion, 


Is It Chiro-quack-tic? —(Concluded from page 65) 


for the purpose, was stamped the name, 
address and office hours, of the woman 
chiropractor who had just been convicted, 
And underneath her name was printed: 

“Demand a Palmer School Chiro- 
practor, 

**There’s a Reason.’ 

I turned to the woman who had opened 
the door and asked the meaning of such a 
She replied: 

“The Palmer school is the only good 


|one. Them around here turn out every 
| old kind of a spine jabber. 


Never take an 
adjustment till you know you've got a 
Palmer graduate.” 

If one looks under the surface of chiro- 
practic propaganda one finds there an 
aggressive commercialism. The  chiro- 
practor is out to get business. He sells 
chiropractic, and often he plainly says so. 

In instructing graduates how to build 


| up a practice, one of the Palmer adver- 


tising sheets says: 
“No matter how striking or convincing 
or expensive vour ad may be, that ad is 


| lost to vour prospective patient, unless 


you are clever enough to catch that pros- 
pect’s eye. Regardless of the selling 
value of vour ad, no quality will supplant 
its inability to catch the attention of the 
reader from a maze of other mind diverting 
ads and articles, and force it upon your 
own. We believe these pictures [which 
accompanied a proposed advertisement] 
will reach out and grasp the reader’s 
attention, stimulate his interest in chiro- 
practic and prepare his mind for your 
selling talk. Publicity is the chiro- 
practor’s salvation and endowment.” 
The dollars and cents basis of chiro- 
practic is also clearly illustrated in “The 
Chiropractic Field,” a Palmer publication 


| which contains many letters written by 


chiropractors, who are Palmer graduates, 
to their alma mater. Nearly all boast of 
the money they are making: For example, 
a joint letter from a man and woman, 
chiropractors of San Antonio, Tex., reads 


‘as follows: (Page 8) 


Dear B. J. (B. J. Palmer): Knowing 
your interest in things chiropractic and in 


chiropractors we thought you would be 
interested in a trip we have made through 
Texas, especially the southern part... . 
We visited all of the principal cities and 
many of the smaller towns and we are glad 
to report that we found chiropractors 
doing a fine business and very happy in 
their work. 

One of the chiroprac tors told us that in 
the town where he was practicing he was 
formerly a carpenter and last year he 
made $8,000 in his practice. That is only 
one of many samples that I might cite to 
show how many of these boys have started 
in very menial positions and are now 
riding in their autos, a thing they never 
dreamed possible a few short years ago... . 

Texas still has the “open door” so far 
as laws are concerned and it is a good time 

‘for those, that cannot practice in the State 
they desire on account of adverse legisla- 
tion, to get into a good field. 


Here is still another sample taken from 
“The Chiropractic Field” (Page 26). It 
is to be found in a letter which begins and 
ends as follows: 


Dear B. J.: Uhave been trying as never 
before to get some of my patients and 
friends interested in chiropractic as a 
profession. . Lhave an office in Fulton, 
Ky., where all my time is required. 
Tennessee is in need of at least 500 good 
chiropractors and I can locate that many 
in good towns where the income would be 
from $300 to $1,000 per month. . . . 


P—— in Memphis 1s adjusting 100 
patients daily. _B—— in Paducah, Ky., is 
adjusting 50 daily and I, in this little town 
of 5,000 population, am adjusting near 50 
daily and our price for each at the office is 
S1, if they take a $25 card, or $1.50 for 
anything under the 25. Where we make 
calls in town it is $2. Even in Fulton, 
another good chiropractor would make at 
least $400 per month and more. 

Suggest a plan and get the demand filled. 

[am yours for chiropractic. 


The Palmer pamphlet concludes by 
saying: 

“We question if there is any other pro- 
fession which shows the large remunera- 
tion which is shown by the chiropractic 
profession.” 
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THESE ARE THE BOOKS: 


‘*Sapho”’ 
es and 


v Daudet 205 pag 


by Henri Miu 


S05 pages 


llustrated | 


‘‘A Love Crime’’ 


by Bourget Ilustrated by Macchiati, 207 pag 


‘*A Love Episode’”’ 


I mile Zola, 


**Camille”’ 
Alexandre Dumas, Fils. illustra 


’ 

‘‘Raphael’ 
r Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, 
\} irtine illustrated by Sandoz. 250 pages 





10 volume set of 


" Comédie d’ Amour 


the greatest Stories ever written by the Master Realists of France 


yvure Front splece 


‘*Bohemians of the Latin Quarter’’ 
Montdadet 


es 


‘‘Mademoiselle De Maupin” : 
. of love nd passion by The 
rautier, illustrated by Toudouze, 422 pages 
‘‘Germinie Lacerteux’’ 
v Edmond and Jules de Goucourt 70 pag 
d by Jeanniot 
“Madame Bovary’ : 
wv Gustave Flaub $160 ps strated b 
Fou 
“Manon Lescaut”’ 
w The Abbé Pr 222 pages, illustrated b 
Maurice Leloi 


100 pages, illustrated by Dantan 


ted by Albert 


by La 





$27.50 
worth of 
splendid 
books for 


11.85 






















[His beautiful library edition was published by the 
“Société des Beaux Arts.” The books are 1x8! yg 


In size, printed on fine quality book paper, frontispieces 


‘'s embellished in Persian 


VTeCeN ( loth. 


In genuine gravure, title pag 
Orange. Thev are bound in 
otlt Lops. 
We have 
advertising 
This is 

remaining sets at the remarkable price of 


stamped in gold, 


on hand 286 sets—too few for an extensive 
campalgt 

these few 
S11.S5 for 


rmer price SY7 OO. 


yvour OpPporcunity fo secure one of 


the comple te set of 10 volumes, | 
this 
detail, are in 

3000 pages of the 
Realists of 
popular topic love. 


identical 


these in every 
\merica 
Nlaster 


and 


Sets from library, with 


many of the finest libraries in 


writings 1) the 
oldest 


selected 
France on the world’s most 
its finest form. 
At this extraordinary price it that these 286 
so send in vour order at once 


They are beautifully written, literature 
Is evident 
sets will sell very quickly 


books w i besent 1 express same day order is received. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 


627 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ILM FUN for February is on the stands—64 pages 
of dandy pictures, good stories and reel jokes. The 
cover is just a suggestion of the good things inside 
—you’ll like the ‘‘Flimericks’’ and the new Moving 
Picture Game ‘‘Scenario”’ 








you'll be interested in the question, ‘“‘Have you a 
movie back?”’ 

the pages of Star Shots on the Links, the Villain page, 
the page of Movie Stars in Disguise, the Scenario Con- 
test, Film Flaws and Infilmation, the Hidden Stars, Film 
Fun’s Photo Stories 

170 smashing fine pictures and the review of 10 new 
Feature Productions. 
This is the treat that Film Fun is offering you in its 
February issue, 20 cents at any good news stand! 
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